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From the latest available despatches, it would 
seem that the different commands operating 
against the Indians are making cautious but 
satisfactory progress. The general field of 
operations is in the triangle formed by the Yel- 
lowstone, Rosebud and Little Bighorn Rivers. 
This tract, something like seventy-five miles 
across, i3 intersected by several fordable streams, 
and the spaces between these are broken up by 
the Bighorn Mountains. The tract may, per- 
haps, be somewhat reduced from the dimensions 
given, since the Indians are now west of the 
Rosebud river, and the next encounter is ex- 
pected between that stream and the mountains. 
The obvious aim of our officers must be to pre- 
vent the Indians from escaping en masse beyond 
the limits indicated before an engagement can 
be brought about, and to this end the streams 
and practicable passes are watched witi all pos- 
sible care. If the Indians break up into small 
bands, no force at our disposal can keep them 
from overrunning the adjacent region. It is 
hoped, however, that their successes hitherto 
will encourage them to keep together until 
Crook sees his opportunity to strike. A story 
has reached camp through a fugitive Sioux 
squaw that the fight has taken place, and that 
her tribe is almost destroyed. This story, how- 
ever, is untrustworthy, as the squaw may have 
ulterior motives, rations aad shelter, for in- 
stance, in view. 


There is one obvious advantage in having sim- 
ple savages for our antagonists in a field cam- 
paign: there will be no swapping newspapers 
between outposts, and the army correspondent 
can publish all the campaign details which he 
can collect or invent without any danger of im- 
parting the first shred of information to Sitting 
Bull and his braves. Perhape itis a trifle prem- 
ature to comfort ourselves with this assurance. 
An Indian policy which has permitted breech- 


loaders, fixed ammunition, etc., to reach its 
wards, or at least has not prevented this, can 
hardly be trusted to maintain a harmless state 
of ignorance as regards current literature. 
However, there have been as yet no indications 
that Sitting Bull gets the dailies with any regu- 
larity, so our commanding officers may possess 
their souls in patience and give the correspond- 
ents all the liberty they want. 





Forty-five United States Senators voted on 
Friday when the bill for restoring the franking 
privilege was called. ‘Thirty of them (fifteen 
Republicans and as many Democrats) favored 
its restoration. Fifteen (five Republicans and 
ten Democrats) opposed it. With these figures 
as a basis of calculation a very pretty little po- 
litical sam may be worked out by the ‘* Rule of 
Three,” if any one chooses so to amuse himself. 
Without recourse to figures, however, it is easy 
to see that the pressure of a Presidential cam- 
paign is too much for the virtue of an average 
servant of the people. The final section of the 
bill restores the franking abuse in all its objec- 
tionable features. It fully authorizes the trans- 
mission free of charge of campaign documents 
and correspondence by the cord, and it is not 
clear why it may not be evaded by an elastic 
conscience so as to include domestic goods and 
chattels as of old. The first and second sections 
of the bill very properly do away with the ab- 
surdities of the existing law which require the 
departments to furnish themselves with official 
stamps for the transaction of government busi- 
ness, 


At the same. time, by a vote of thirty to 
eighteen, the fast mail service was restored by 
an amendment to the Postal bill moved by Mr. 
Hamlin. ‘This will no doubt meet the approval 
of a majority in the country at.large. The 
opposition to its passage was almost nil. one or 
two Western Senators protesting because the 
great centers of population were favored without 
corresponding advantages being accorded to the 
rural districts. Of course this argument has 
nothing to rest upon, since the mails, even those 
destined for the Aleutian Islands, if such there 
be, are proportionately hastened on their way 
by being carried faster between New York and 
Omaha. Western opponents to this appropria- 
tion will do well to remember that but for the 
patronage of the centers of trade the General 
Post-office would have to close its doors. 


The Alabama election resulted in a largely 
incr.aced Democratic majority. Senator Spen- 
cer’s friends, after taking four days in which to 
recover their breath, telegraphed to their leader 
at Washington that ‘‘the election was con- 
ducted under new laws, under color of which 
thousands of Republican voters were denied the 
right of suffrage ;” they deny that the election 
passed off quietly and without intimidation, as 
alleged by the chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee. Every one who knows that Sena- 
tor Spencer’s hangers on are immaculate, and 
that there is not in Alabama a single one of the 
Democratic ruffians who in poiitics as well 1s 
everything else work their own sweet will in the 








South, may be at a loss to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies between the two statements, but 
mean while the increased Democratic vote stands 
upon record. Is it possible that the villainous 
*‘outrage” campaign of the ‘‘ special agents,” 
in Alabama, two years ago, under the direction 
of Attorney Gen. Williams and Congressman 
Hay, has had anything to do with changing the 
minds of the people ? 


™ All that can be learned from the members of 
the Senate Committee on the Mississippi election 
is that when able and honest men become parti- 
sans it is impossible for them to see the truth 
and tell it. To accept either the orthodox Re- 
publican or Democratic idea of Mississippi affairs 
is more than any unprejudiced man can do 


without severe damage to his conscience. 
What he must believe is that in both par- 


ties the men who were capable of influencing 
the masses have sbhirked the labor, and left the 
State to be fought over by thieves and rutfians. 
More than a year ago we pronounced the Re- 
publican rule of the State infamous: the man- 
ner in which it was supplanted demands no 
more gentle qualification. ~ 


Some three years ago, when the anti-Romanist 
policy was developing in Germany, we published 
a brief and significant correspondence which 
passed between the Pope and the Emperor in 
regard to certain measures which the Vatican 
regarded as oppressive. ‘The Emperor’s reply 
was respectful and friendly, but not in the least 
apologetic. The Pope accepted the situation, 
and the world forgot all about it. But now, 
after a lapse of several years, we learn from a 
summary of his report, printed in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that a Prussian officer has been taking 
notes in France, and finds that the reorganiza- 
tion of the French army is progressing at an 
astonishing rate, and that in his opinion the 
priests have a good deal to do with it. The 
connection between the Falk laws and the 
French army is not so remote as it might seem. 
The officer referred to thinks that in five years 
France will be able to place an army af 700,000 
well-drijled men on the frontier on twenty days’ 
notice. 


The conundrum seriously expounded by Cham- 
bers’s Journal, to wit, ‘* Who owns the North 
Pole ?” will meet, it is to be hoped, with an 
authoritative and speedy answer, in order that 
offers of annexation may be made at once to its 
proprietor. The current condition of the mer- 
cury justifies this suggestion. As a mode of 
motion heat, no doubt, is a success, but as an 
agent to induce motion in the average individual 
this season’s experience shows it to be somewhat 
of a failure. If the legitimate owner of the 
Pole were informed of this fact he would hasten 
to make a contract to keep us cool, and could 
get any terms he chose. Chamébers’s brings up 
the subject in connection with the possible dis- 
covery of said Pole by the British expedition 
now headed in that direction, and quotes Vattel 
to prove that that point would legally belong to 
Her Majesty’s Government the moment the dis- 
covery is made, no matter who may be found 
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there as prior or native claimants. This can 
hardly be good law. First settlers must be re- 
spected ; they have rights. Common justice 
would say to them in terms expressive if not 
diplomatic : The Pole is yours—freeze to it. 


From the seat of war in the East the news is 
still favorable to the Turks, although since their 
first defeat, noted last week, the Servians have 
made successful resistance on their new line of 
defense. The reverse on the first base of opera- 
tions has had the natural effect of breaking 
down the popularity of Prince Milan, and of 
greatly discouraging the Servians. Moreover, 
it is reported that the persecuted Bulgarians are 
flying into Servia by thousands, thus adding to 
the embarrassment of -the already hard-pressed 
populace. These Bulgarian atrocities are likely 
to enlist civilized Europe on the side of the out- 
raged people and against the Turks. The 
English Parliament has discussed the matter 
and will no doubt take some action. 





PEACE AFTER BATTLE. 

flay E peace which the Gospel promises to the 

child of God does not come as the sum- 
mer’s day dawns, while we sleep. The gift of 
God it certainly is—but given as the victory is 
given to the brave, as the laurel to the diligent, 
as calm to the disciples when, tempest-tossed, 
they rowed against head winds and a boisterous 
sea to meet the Christ who came walking on 
the wave to find them and bring them peace and 
safety. This divine peace is not the fruit of 
temperament, it is not a happy lot of a few who 
live untroubled lives; it isa place to be won by 
grit; it is a virtue to be achieved by sore 
battle with temptation. The weary and worn 
Christian reads the third Psalm: ‘‘I laid me 
down and slept.” Oh, he cries, for the faith 
of a David who, when pursued by his own son, 
fleeing from the would-be parricide, humiliated 
before all his people, could yet, on the banks of 
the Jordan, lie down in peace and sleep, be- 
cause the Lord sustained him! But stop, good 
friend. Turn over a few pages. Read Psalms 
xlii, and xliii. See what spiritual battle preceded 
spiritual victory. See how three times David 
spurred himself up to hope in God, before he 
finally came into that assurance of hope that 
he could lie down in peace end sleep. As the 
Christian reads the story of Christ’s passion, 
he sees bim standing calm and unmoved before 
the petty persecutors of Caiaphas’s servants, the 
inquisition of Pilate, the cries of the mob, the 
taunts of the priesthood. Oh for a peace, he 
cries, like the Master’s peace; for the fulfillment 
in my own passion hours of the promise, ‘* My 
peace I give unto you”! ‘lurn back, disciple. 
Read the story of the battle that even in Christ’s 
case preceded the victory, the Gethsemane that, 
in the prayer, ‘* Thy will, not mine, be done,” 
achieved the peace which nothing could disturb. 
If you want the peace you must be willing to 
fight the battle and win the victory. 

How many have echoed the psalmist’s prayer, 
‘**Oh that I had wings like a dove, that 1 might 
fly away and be at rest”; how few have heard 
the divine answer, ‘* They that wait upon the 
Lord shall mount up with wings as eagles,” 
We must fly, not merely away from trouble, but 
above trouble. As the birds fly through the 
lower clouds and sing on the mountain-tops in 
the sunlight, while the thunder is rolling and 
the lightning is playing in the darkened valleys 
below, so the winged soul has its song in the 
night by rising above the night, and singing in 


a serene atmosphere where the tempest comes” 


not. While we are bound to the earth we sigh 
for peace in vain. It cannot come down to us. 
When we break the cord that binds us to the 
earth and fly heavenward and Godward into the 
higher atmosphere of a perfect consecration to 
his will, we find the peace which is of God and 





in God. I may be disappointed, he will not be ; 
I may be humiliated, he shall be glorified. 
Hope then in God. Why? Because I shall 
yet praise him, and he is the health of my coun- 
tenance and my God. 














THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


MMIGRATION from China as well as from 

Europe has apparently passed its maximum. 
Shall we mourn or rejoice thereat ? Looking at 
the effect which it has had upon certain phases 
of our social and political life, we are inclined 
to give thanks ; but in a broader sense, and ac- 
cepting the theory that a residence in America 
necessitates a higher kind of life, we may humane- 
ly bewail the facts which the statistics present for 
our consideration. From whatever motive, we 
bave certainly been liberal in granting the privi- 
leges of citizenship to the adult masculine per- 
centage of the nine million souls who have, 
within half a century or so, been added to the 
natural increase of our population. It may be 
that, if we had required a longer probation, they 
would have formed a more dangerous element 
in the community than is actually the case. If 
so, we have providentially escaped a great dan- 
ger, for, if our politics were at a worse pass than 
they are, grievous indeed would be our woes. 

While we have advocated all reasonable prompt- 
ness in granting the right of suffrage to incom- 
ing foreigners, there is no doubt that the assimi- 
lation of so large an alien element has subjected 
our institutions to an enormous strain. That 
they have borne it so well, and that the severest 
tension came at and shortly after a time when 
we were engaged in a civil strife for existence, 
is confirmatory of one’s faith in republicanism. 

The falling off in immigration, to which we 
have referred, is supplemented by the appear- 
ance of a return current which the authorities 
tell us is setting back toward the old countries, 
East and West. This has for some years been 
apparent in the case of the Chinamen who 
came here without any intention of remaining 
for a longer time than sufficed for the accumula- 
tion of the few hundred dollars necessary for a 
life of ease in Flowery Kingdom, but that Euro- 
peans are assuming the character of emigrants 
once more is a fact of more significance. The 
proportion, to be sure, is trivial as yet, and is 
likely to continue so, but it is sufficiently large 
to indicate that the tide has turned. 

That this movement makes itself felt just 
now is due largely to the four years of commer- 
cial prostration through which we have passed. 
The newly-arrived immigrant does not find the 
way to comparative prosperity so easy as once 
he did, and if he has money or courage enough 
to stay and face the situation the chances are 
that some older resident will give up the fight 
and go back to the Old Country on what he has 
laid by in more prosperous times. We do not 
ignore the great benefits that we have reaped 
from the vast influx of foreigners in former 
years. They bave added in countless ways to 
our prosperity, and if they have furnished more 
than their proportion of inmates for our jails 
and workhouses it is no more, perhaps, than we 
had a right to expect when the first thing we 
did was to furnish them with fraudulent natu- 
ralization papers, practically informing them by 
this official means that the laws of their adopted 
country might with impunity be disregarded. 

Numbering as we now do more than two- 
score millions, our natural increase will be fast 
enough without the accustomed influx from 
abroad, even should that be wholly cut off, 
which is by no means to be expected. For 
many years to come it will doubtless largely ex- 
ceed the number of those returning to their 
native land. ‘The era of reform which we all 
hope is now setting in will facilitate the educa- 
tion of the masses to a point which will render 
their possession of the voting power a far less 





dangerous boon than it has been in by-gone 
years; and every well-disposed American citizen, 
be he native or foreign born, may feel a renewed 
confidence that, as time passes, the corrupt ten- 
dencies which now seem so wide-spread will be 
swept away and the fundamental good sense of 
the Anglo-Saxon will assert itself to the discom- 
fiture of much that is now bad and untrustwor- 
thy in the body politic. 


™ ee 


THE SOUTHERN DISORDERS. 


HE painful effect of the disorders in the 

South on the public mind cannot be les- 
sened by sneering at them as ‘ that bloody shirt 
business.” The rent robe of Caesar was one of 
Anthony’s most effective pleas with the popu- 
lace; and the ‘‘bloody shirt” speaks with a 
pathetic eloquence which all honest hearts feel. 
When acitizen is shot down in cold blood for 
befriending the negro and voting for his further 
education and enfranchisement, or when a crowd 
of negroes are caged in a barn, bombarded, 
taken prisoners, and then murdered in cold 
blood because they will not forego the citizen’s 
right to carry arms ; the presses that either pal- 
liate the crime or make light of it succeed only 
in making enduring their own shame. Al- 
lowance must surely be made for a country just 
emerging from the social anarchy of slavery and 
of war, but though allowance be made the fact 
is not to be ignored ; and the fact is, that any 
Southron may adyocate what sentiments he 
will in the North, and anywhere in the North, 
to any audience, white or black, and be sure 
that he will be left in peace unless be endeavors 
by overt act to violate another’s right; while 
there are still sections in the South where the 
Northerner or the negro speaks and votes at the 
peril of his life, and at the certain sacrifice of 
all social consideration if not also of all com- 
mercial prosperity. 

What is the remedy for this lawlessness it is 
not easy to say. But certaimly it will not be 
found in sneers nor in silence. The press that 
treats these acts lightly treats the South with 
the grossest injustice. For the rioters are in a 
numerical minority. They neither represent 
wealth, culture, nor numbers. Their power is 
that of the pistol and the bowie-knife. The 
best sentiment of the South utterly disavows 
their acts. The indignant invective of Mr. 
Lamar, of Mississippi, represents the best senti- 
ment of the entire section. But disavowal 
neither punishes Cain nor resuscitates Abel, 
Pilate has a higher duty than to wash his hands 
of the blood of the innocent, and leave the mob 
to its own course. At present the law-abiding 
citizens are awed by the ruffians whom slavery 
and war have combined to educate ; and the 
Hamburgh massacre and the Mississippi out- 
rages will be repeated in other States until they 
enforce their good wishes by a courage which is 
adequate. The course of Gov. Chamberlain in 
taking direct measures to bring the perpetrators 
of that murder to justice deserves the support 
of all South Carolinians, especially of the Demo- 
crats. Politically speaking, the Republicans 
can afford to be lukewarm. But if the Demo- 
crats desire to convince the nation that the 
negroes are safe in the hands of the State au- 
thorities, they have an opportunity, not to be 
lost, to demonstrate the soundness of their 
philanthropy by the vigor and the rigor with 
which they pursue and punish the Hamburgh 
assassins. The resolution all but unanimously 
passed by the House of Representatives con- 
demning all such acts of intimidation is a 
healthful sign; but a little action will be far 
more significant than many resolutions. 

Meantime the duty of the General Govern- 
ment is not so clear as some of our Republican 
cotemporaries imagine. It sometimes happens 
in a school that a single bully overawes all the 
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pupils. The teacher sees how he tyrannizes 
over the smaller boys; but he does not always 
see his way clear to interfere at once. If he 
punishes the bully, he does so at the hazard of 
making him a hero, and converting the popular 
contempt into a popular enthusiasm. He finds 
it sometimes wiser to wait in the not vain hope 
that at length the dormant chivalry of the 
school will waken into courageous action, and 
the bully learn from his own fellows a lesson 
which the principal could not so well teach 
him. The interference of the General Govern- 
ment is always liable to provoke the resentment 
of the very class who are most indignant at the 
crimes which the General Government essays to 
punish. That interference may become neces- 
sary in the future as it has in the past. But 
the hope of the South lies not in military gov- 
ernment from Washington, but in the awaken- 
ing spirit of chivalry and courage in the too-long 
overawed citizens of the South asserting itself 
und protecting its own community by a popular 
uprising against the murderers and their speedy 
and condign punishment. One such speech as 
that of Representative Lamar is more potent for 
future peace than a half-score of arrests by a 
United States Marshal. 





THE REAL TROUBLE. 

LS pence’ W hipple, in an admirable letter to the 

President, strikes at the root of the real evil 
in our management of the Indians ; he does it by 
quoting General Sherman’s words: ‘‘Civilization 
made its own compact with the weaker party ; 
it was violated, but not by the savage.” The 
Indian is what he is, because of the greed of the 
white man, apd because against this greed Con- 
gressmen and well-meaning Indian agents have 
been unable to stand. The Indian has had no 
fixed status, no rights, no protection, and the 
home feeling, through which alone we have been 
able to make other good possible to him, has 
been insulted almost without exception when 
white men have cast covetous eyes upon the [n- 
dian’s lands. The following comparison, from 
Bishop Whipple’s letter, cannot but set honest 
men to thinking, and enable them to despise the 
sophistries of those statesmen who would restore 
the old days: ‘* Here are two pictures: On one 
side of the line a nation has spent $500,000,000 
in Indian war; a people who have not 100 miles 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific which has 
not been the scene of an Indian massacre; a 
government which has not passed 20 years with- 
out an Indian war; not one Indian tribe to 
whom it has given Christian civilization, and 
which celebrates its centennial year by another 
bloody Indian war. On the other side of the 
line there is the same greedy dominant Anglo- 
Saxon race and the same heathen. They have 
not spent one dollar in Indian war; they have 
had no Indian massacres. Why? In Cunada 
the Indian treaty calls these men ‘the Indian 
subjects of her Majesty.’ When civilization 
upproaches them they are placed on ample res- 
ervations ; they receive aid in civilization ; they 
have personal rights of property; they are ame- 
nable to law and are protected by law; they 
have schools, and Christian people delight to 
give them their best men to teach them the re- 
ligion of Christ. We expend more than $100 to 
their one in caring for Indian wards.” 

When, however, Bishop Whipple fears that 
the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department will be a condemnation of the peace 
policy, he seems to us over-sensitive. It is not 
to crush out moral influences, but immoral ones, 
that people want to see military officers govern- 
ing the Indians: it is to put an end to the ex- 
asperations and temptations which the late civil 
governors of the Indians have been unable to 
prevent; to exercise a restraint which shall be 
unvarying, and to wage unceasing war on that 
terrible army of swindlers which will never be 





discouraged until they find the eye of the in- 
specting officer omnipresent among their goods. 
Not one army officer in twenty will do anything 
to prevent the Indians from being taught and 
civilized; and if the question should narrow 
down to this, Who is to pay the teachers? the 
Church cannot afford to lock its coffers should 
Congress exhibit its usual slowness in good 
works, 





NOTES. 


—Col. Higginson discusses the Hamburgh mas- 
sacre in the columns of the Independent, and 
closes as follows: ‘‘ But above and beyond all this 
lies the fact that the outrage was organized, con- 
ducted, and commanded by citizens of another 
State than that in which it took place. This fact 
makes it the crowning effrontery of the whole pro- 
ceeding to say: ‘It happened in misgoverned 
South Carolina.’ This is as if a burglar should 
boast of never robbing his own house, so that all 
his violations of law are beneath another man’s 
roof. But is the roof responsible? In case of 
burglary, we look to the owner of the roof to vin- 
dicate his rights by following up the guilty party. 
There is one man in the nation upon whom the 
next step in duty now devolves. If he is faithful, 
he has a hard task before him. If he shrinks, he 
will have a more sudden downfall than any man 
has yet sustained from the respect and confidence 
of the whole American people. That man is Gov. 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina.” 

—The annual encampment, on Lake Warram- 
aug, of the school of F. W. Gunn, known as the 
‘*Gunnery,” and celebrated in Arthur Bonni- 
castle as the ‘‘ Bird’s Nest,” closed on Monday, 
the pupils returning to the academy in Washing- 
ton, Conn. There was an attendance of nearly 
one hundred, and the camp was also daily visited 
by numerous friends, several of them distinguish- 
ed in literature and art. A more picturesque 
scene can scarcely be imagined than the camp on 
Point Beautiful at night, when the merry group 
gathered near the blazing fire and made the lake 
echo and re-echo with slave songs and college 
ditties. This camping out is a feature of the 
school, and is as much a part of the disciplinary 
instruction as any other. The discipline is almost 
inilitary in its regard to neatness, the observance 
of hours, ete. 

—In early life we were instructed to believe that 
we were made out of the dust of the earth. Subse- 
quently this was modified so as to include sundry 
gallons of water, and now we understand the 
theory is gaining credence among scientific persons 
that not only we ourselves but the entire universe 
is nothing but hydrogen in as many different forms 
as there are elements in creation. Even so fa- 
mous a chemist as Dr. Wurz of Paris defines or- 
ganic chemistry as the chemistry of the hydrogen 
compounds, and the theory is that the primordial 
atoms, whatever they may be, represent different 
substances according to the rate of motion at 
which they move. And does this conflict with 
what we were taught in Sunday-school? Not at 
all. There is merely a difference between ancient 
and modern chemical nomenclature. Instead of 
reading in Genesis ii:7 ‘‘The dust of the ground,” 
we shall read ‘‘The primordial atoms.” It amounts 
to the same thing—we are made out of the same 
substances as the earth, avd we return to it again 
on the accomplishment of certain accelerations 
or retardings of the atoms whereof we are com- 
posed. 

—The Tribune correspondent is responsible for 
the statement that a long session of the Confer- 
ence Committee was held on a recent Sunday, and 
he quotes Mr. Morrison at second band as having 
remarked that but for the peaceful influences of 
the day the session would have broken up in a 
row. No danger. There would have been no 
row even on a week day. Gentlemen who pine 
for rows will not be kept therefrom by ‘‘ supersti- 
tion” as regards Sunday. 

—The Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Temperance Society will be held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, City of Auburn, commencing 
Tuesday, September 12, 1876, at 2 o’clock. The 
following topics, among others, are presented for 
consideration: 1st—The Measure of Responsibility 
of the Church to the Temperance Reform ; 2d— 
The Right Education and Training of the Chil- 





dren; 3d—The Work and Sphere of the State 
Society. It is expected that Dr. Charles Jewétt 
of Connecticut, Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D., 
** Mother ” Stewart, Miss Julia Coleman, and other 
eminent speakers will be present and take part in 
the discussion. - 
—We are not likely to hear more for the present 
from the House amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting sectarian appropriations by the States 
to their schools, as the Senate has dropped it into 
the hands of the Judiciary, Committee. The pro- 
priety of passing such an amendment is not alto- 
gether obvious, as there are other abuses which 
might with equal reason come up for prohibition 
by Constitutional amendment. The States can 
be safely allowed to settle such matters for them- 
selves, as many of them have already settled it. 


—We take pleasure in giving publicity to the 
following circular, stamping as false a malicious 
and utterly unfounded slander which has been 
copied by a large number of journalists who 
ought to have known better. Many prominent 
names would have been added to the list but for 
the absence of their owners from town: 

To the Editor: 

The undersigned, friends of Miss Emma A. Abbott, and 
contributors to the fund raised in 1872 for ber musical educa- 
tion in Europe, have read with pain and indignation a state- 
ment reflecting unfavorably upon that young lgdy, in the 
London correspondence of the Cincinnati Commercial, and 
copied thence into several New York newspapers. 

No person in London or elsewbere has been authorized by 
us to say that we are dissatisfied with Miss Abbott's course. 
Her marriage to Mr. E. I. Wetherell, of New York, is a matter 
which concerns no one but the parties themselves. That 
**since Miss Abbott’s marriage she has lived upon the bounty 
of her friends,’’ as alleged, we believe to be unsuscepuble of 
any proof whatever. We pronounce this charge against a 
pure and gifted woman who is not here to defend herself, 
false and malicious. 

(Signed) C. P. Huntington, Geo. G. Lake, Silas C. Herring, 
D. D. T. Marshall, F. B. Carpenter, A. J. Johnson, Geo. W. 
Platt, E. Stites, Mrs. Geo. Hoffman, John T. Daly, John Q. 
Hoyt, Wm. I. Peake, A. Rusch, E. T. Sherman, C. 8. Stickney, 
James Ross, Mrs. G. G. Lake, Mrs. J. W. Howard, Mrs. Mary 
Ferris. 

New YORK, Aug. 11, 1876. 


—Mr. Carl Bergman, long prominent as a musi- 


| eal director in this city, died at the German 


Hospital on Thursday. He has been for twenty 
years leader of the Philharmonic Society in this 
city, and was for some time the leader of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic as well. Born in Ger- 
many, as, indeed, are a great majority of our pro- 
fessional musicians, Mr. Bergman was when a 
child of six years placed under musical instruc- 
tion. While yet quite young he became leader of 
the Breslau orchestra, and subsequently made 
successful professional engagements at Vienna and 
other European cities. Taking active part in the 
revolution of 1848 he was obliged to flee the 
country, and naturally drifted to America, and 
shortly became leader of the Germania Society. 
Ever since he has been among the foremost in the 
development of musical science, and his funeral 
was attended by a large delegation from the musi- 
eal societies of the city. The services were, as 
was appropriate, largely musical at the hall where 
the public ceremonies were held and at the grave 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

—The performance of the great musical drama 
by Wagner, entitled ‘‘The Ring of Niblung,” 
opened at Bayreuth, Bavaria, on the 13th instant, 
and will conclude to-day. It was attended by 
over four thousand persons, including Emperors 
William of Germany, Dom Pedro of Brazil, sev- 
eral Grand Dukes, and a hundred and fifty un- 
erowned and untitied Americans. The enthusi- 
asm was intense, and the success is regarded as a 
complete and overwhelming triumph of the new 
school of music. The four parts of the drama are 
known respectively as ‘‘ The Rheingold,” ‘‘ The 
Walkyren,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” and ‘‘The Twilight of 
the Gods.” The basis of the story upon which 
the drama is founded represents the world as in- 
habited by three races of beings—the Niblungs or 
Dwarfs, who live in the interior of the earth ; the 
Giants, who rule on its surface, and the Gods, 
who rule on the tops of mountains. A struggle 
for the gold concealed in caves and the sandy 
beds of rivers is constant among these races, three 
daughters of the Rhein being the guardians of the 
treasure. The opera house was erected especially 
for the production of this work, and every detail 
carried out in accordance with the plans of Wag- 
ner himself. The representation of the first part 
occupied two hours and a half, and at its close 
the city was illuminated, 
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DOWN THE MAGOG,—I. 


TTNHE sailing orders of the Flag Officer were 
‘ that the fleet should rendezvous at Newport, 
and eruise to the northward in search of recrea- 
tion, sunburn, hardship of a mild character, and 
other accessories incident to a summer vacation. 

It was Newport, Vermont, by the way, not the 
insignificant watering place in Rhode Island 
which was indicated as above. The entire fleet, 
therefore, consisting of the Widge (flagship, flying 
the broad pennant of the Vice Commodore), the 
Violetta, and the Walrus was shipped from New 
York by rail, and reposed for a few days in the 
freight office at Newport awaiting the arrival of 
its officers and men. On acertain Saturday not 
long since the noon train landed on the New- 
port platform three somewhat dusty members of 
the New York Canoe Club, each one of whom 
embraced within himself the entire complement 
from captain to cabin boy required for manning 
each individual craft. To these complicated 
duties the commandant of the Midge added the 
onerous responsibility of flag officer commanding 
the expedition. 

The unenlightened reader must be informed at 
this point that the Canoe Club is engaged in the 
noble work of substituting staunch, seaworthy 
boats for the unstable, smooth-water shells now 
affected by young men. The modern canoe is a 
yacht on a small seale. It is from fourteen to 
seventeen feet long, twenty-eight to thirty-six 
inches wide, and usually shaped like a finely built 
whale-boat, sharp at each end, decked over fore 
and aft and with water-tight compartments to 
render her unsinkable in case of accident. In the 
central open space sits the canoeist, wielding a 
long, double-bladed spruce paddle, if there is a 
calm or a headwind, or tending his sheets, hal- 
yards and tiller ropes if his boat is under canvas, 
In a canoe of this kind the voyfger can carry 
stores enough fora fortnight’s cruise, the adjacent 
country being, of course, made to contribute of 
its eggs, milk and game in a supplementary way. 
If need be, the canoeist may sleep on board his 
boat secure from rain and mosquitos, but in our 
case—it is the captain of the Midge acting under 
orders from the Vice Commodore who is writing— 
the Walrus carried a tent which served at night 
for the entire expeditionary force. 

Newport is at the head of Lake Memphremagog, 
near the boundary of Vermont, the Canada line 
crossing the lake a few miles to the north. It 
was with some perturbation of mind that we 
launched our craft and stowed our cargoes, for 
wooden boats that have been long out of water 
are sure to leak, and as the wind was blowing 
dead ahead it was evident that a paddle—some- 
what severe for the first day out—was before us. 
However, the Walrus, whose condition proved to 
be the most critical, was not obliged to ‘‘ pipe all 
hands” to pump ship until the fleet reached a point 
some two miles from town, where we took the 
most natural means of ridding ourselves of the 
dust and cinders of railway travel. By the time 
our bath was over and our boats bailed out the 
wind was dying away, and in an hour or two 
more the lake was like a mirror, and we were 
nearing an island where we intended to camp 
over Sunday. 

The captain of the Véole(tu was detailed to pro- 
cure milk, eggs and bread from a convenient 
farmhouse, and by dark we were seated by a fire 
on a shingly beach, drinking our coffee, and won- 
dering in the coolness why it was that Providence 
let us three inhale that soft air, fragrant with 
spruce and musical with night sounds, while a 
million or so of our fellows were gasping for 
breath in the city we had left behind us. We 
gave it up: it didn't seem to be reasonable. but 
there we were, all the same, and presently we 
were rolled in our blankets under a lean-to which 
some kind predecessor had left standing for our 
benefit, sleeping with far more comfort than is 
usual on the first night of such an expedition. 

The grave responsibility of a commanding offi- 
cer, however, caused the Vice Commodore to 
awake during the small hours, and as the wind 
had freshened he deemed it his duty to arouse the 
captain of the Véoletta, that officer having per- 
sisted in mooring his vessel to the windward of a 
point behind which the rest of the fleet were 
securely sheltered. The reply which was vouch- 
safed being somnolent rather than respectful, the 
Flag, resolving upon disciplinary measures in the 
morning, arose and sought the beach. The sailor- 
like instincts acquired by years of sedentary life 
had not misled him. There was the Violetta full 
of water, rolling heavily in the trough of the sea, 





and on the point of banging her cedar broadside 
against the stony shore. With that devotion to 
the service characteristic of the true sailor, the 
commanding officer laid aside at once his trowsers 
and the dignity of his station, and rescued, at the 
risk of wetting his remaining garment, the vessel 
which the inexperience of a subordinate had im- 
periled. In this connection it may be well to 
remark that a stone which weighs five pounds 
out of the water weighs only about three beneath 
its surface. Ignorance of this simple mechanical 
principle led a youthful but well-meaning offi- 
cer into the error of using such a stone for an 
anchor. The result has been narrated. The sub- 
sequent safety of the squadron called for a repri- 
mand which was kindly but firmly administered 
on Sunday morning, and aftera day’s delightful 
rest on this peaceful island the fleet proceeded on 
its way. Cc. L. N. 
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A CONSERVATIVE PLATFORM. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


Srr.—The article of your correspondent *“G. B..” 
under the head of ‘‘ The Two Errors,” in the July 
12th number of the Christian Union, suggests the 
necessity of a conservative platform. I am pre- 
pared to adopt the two planks offered by your 
correspondent, as to ‘‘ elective examinations ” and 
‘limited powers of voting,” and would be glad to 
add a few more, viz.: The principle of one term 
of six years for President; United States Senators 
for life, or good behavior, to be elected by their 
respective State legislatures ; Judges of the Su- 
preme and District Courts of the United States 
for life, or good behavior, to be appointed by the 
President and U.S. Senate, as at present ; a State 
judiciary for life, or good behavior, to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Council, or Governor and 
Senate, of their respective States; the heads of 
Departments to have a right to participate in the 
deliberations of Congress, and to be expected to 
resign after a vote of censure. 

This would furnish a platform containing the 
following seven planks (seven, you know, is a sa- 
ered number), viz. : 


1. Eleetive examinations for office. 

2. Limited powers of voting, for Americans and 
foreigners alike, say, for 21 years. 

3. A presidential term of six years, the president 
to be forever after ineligible, and retired 
upon a pension, or made senator at large for 
life, or good behavior. 

4. United States senators for life, or good behavior. 

5. A United States judiciary for life, or good be- 
havior, as it now is. 

6. A State judiciary for life, or good behavior. 

7. Heads of Departments to have the right of 
participating in the deliberations of Congress, 
and ordinarily to be held bound, in honor, 
to resign upon a vote of censure. 


Of course the writer would not expect either of 
the great political parties, or the nation, to adopt 
this platform all at once, or perhaps during his 
lifetime ; but he presents it merely as a high ideal 
of what might safely be incorporated in our pres- 
ent form of government, with, perhaps, but little 
serious injury to any interest, and with lasting 
benefit to the country and the human race. It 
would at least relieve us of that which of all other 
things, at present, most endangers the stability 
of our government—Democracy run mad. If not 
all at once, we could, perhaps, work up to this 
ideal after a while: and thus we should have a 
government formed after the pattern which, we 
think, would have been agreeable to Washington, 
Hamilton, and many other of the renowned men 
of revolutionary times. 

Now, if it should be thought that the writer is 
merely perpetrating a joke, he would wish to in 
form your readers that he is in sober good earnest, 
and is only giving expression to deliberate con 
victions which he has held for many years, and 
has nothing to take back. But he would not 
wish either the Christian Union or the Repub- 
lican party to be held responsible for his views. 
He would say, therefore, that he is what might 
be called a moderate Democrat, votes with his 
party all along, while he recognizes in it some ele- 
ments of which he cannot approve, and expects 
during the coming fall to cast his influence in favor 
of Tilden and reform. Of course be is not an office- 
seeker, or he would not dare to say such naughty 
things. HAMILTON. 





Science. 





—Considering the doubts existing in regard to 
the uniformity of the chalk deposit through which 
the channel tunnel is to be bored, and the least 
fault in which may spoil the whole gigantic and 
expensive enterprise, Mr. P. J. Bishop recom- 
mends a sunken sectional tube, and his plan is in- 
dcrsed by Mr. P. F. Nursey, an eminent English 
engineer, as perfectly practicable, much more so 
than the tunnel. Bishop proposes to have two 
distinet tubes of cast-iron, which are to be laid in 
a parallel course in the bed of the channel, each 
tube being laid with a single line of rails. The 
route chosen is between Dover and Cape Gris-Nez, 
a distance of twenty-two and _ three-quarters 
wiles. They will be elliptical in section, 4 inches 
in thickness, and east in lengths of 5 feet, and will 
be bolted together internally by flanges 12 inches 
deep, cast on the ends of each length. These sec- 
tions will be lined with brickwork 12 inches in 
thickness, held in place by an interior lining of 5-8 
inch boiler-iron, thus rendering the interior sur- 
face flush throughout the whole length ; thus con- 
structed, it is claimed that the tube may be used 
on the pneumatic plan if desired. The outer di- 
mensions of this great elliptical tube will be 17 feet 
8 inches in the major, and 14 feet 8 inches in the 
minor axis of the ellipse, and the inner 15 by 12 
feet respectively. 

—The Journal des Connaissances Medicales con- 
tains a review of certain curious observations 
made by Dr. G. Esbach on the conformation of 
the fingers in various diseases. In persons that 
perspire easily, or in the case of disorders that 
induce profuse perspiration, such as rheumatism, 
typhus fever, ete., the transversal curvature of 
the nail is increased to exaggeration. This symp- 
tom, which searcely ever fails to present itself in 
rheumatic subjects, has led Dr. Esbach to estab- 
lish, by a statistical method, the sudoral etiology 
of that affection, and in the immense majority of 
eases he has found the following result: A man 
who perspires easily, and who inhabits a ground 
floor, becomes sooner or later, rheumatic ; if, on 
the contrary, he lives in a dry apartment, he is 
never troubled with that malady. On the other 
hand, a man who is not subject to perspiration 
may live in a damp room with impunity. 
Rheumatism appears thus to be placed on its real 
ground; dampness may be the cause of it, but 
only in such habits as perspire freely. 


—Pure water has no action on iron whatever, 
provided it is free from air or other dissolved 
gases, especially carbonie acid gas. On the other 
hand, dry oxygen and dry carbonie acid are un- 
able to attack iron, but in solution they produce 
the well known form of oxidation called rusting. 
That it is the oxygen of the air, and not that of the 
water, which combines with the iron, can be easily 
proved by asimple experiment. Take a piece of 
clear ice, melt it and heat to boiling: after boiling a 
short time, pour it into a small vial containing some 
pieces of bright iron wire. The vial must be quite 
full and tightly stoppered. Place a similar piece 
of wire in an open vessel and partially cover it 
with water. Set both vessels aside for a few days, 
when it will be found that the wire in the former 
is still bright, while that in the latter is rusted. 


—Mr. A. Houzeau has recently suggested to the 
French Academy of Sciences a mode of prevent- 
ing dust on roads, ete., which, if experience de- 
monstrates its practicability, will be found both 
simple and useful. He proposes simply to mix 
with the water, wherewith the thoroughfares are 
sprinkled, a small quantity (amount not stated) of 
chloride of caleium. This, he thinks, will form a 
patina or crust of considerable resisting power, 
which will last for several days, and which will 
hinder both the drying of the soil and its disin- 
tegration by vehicles, ete. At the same time it 
will prevent the growth of weeds, and thus, on 
private roads and walks, prove labor-saving. A 
similar application of salts in solution was made 
in London three years ago, with complete success. 


—On some of the French railway lines an 
arrangement for giving botice of danger is in 
vogue, as follows: The signal or switch man, when 
he turns the disk, sends an electric current in the 
direction of the coming train to a bar placed 
between the rails, and when the engine reaches 
the spot, a metal brush placed between the wheels 
sweeps the cross-bar, the current passes to the 
engine, and, by means of an electro-magnet, 
presses upon a lever, which opens the steam- 
whistle, thus bringing it virtually under the con- 
trol of the switch man ou the road. Frota its 
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simplicity, this arrangement is regarded as prefer- 
able to most of the other devices for this purpose. 

—As hoop-skirts have suddenly gone out of 
fashion, manufacturers have on hand immense 
quantities of crinoline steel which they do not 
know what to do with. Berthold, of Dresden, Ger. 
many, has found that brushes made from this 
material preserve their sharpness longer than wire 
brushes, or even coarse files, and are the very best 
tool to remove slag and iron oxid from iron cast- 
ings, which are often incruster when removed from 
the mold. The usual way of removing them was 
with the file, but the crinoline steel has proved 
superior, and its use is now being introduced all 
over Germany. 

—The last number of The American Journal of 
Science and Arts contains a suggestive paper on 
Dinitroparadibrombenzols and their derivatives, 
on Menonitroparadibrombenzols, on Alphadini- 
troparadibrombenzol, and on the action of 
Natriumhydrate solution on the Alphadinitropar- 
adibrombenzol, producing a substance supposed 
to be a Nitrobromphenol! In the course of these 
experiments ‘‘a violent action set in, during which 
it was found advisable to remove the burners.” 
Which sentence we take to be an attempt to pop- 
ularize the articles. 

—The United States steamer Saco has been in 
commission ten years, and now returns to Mare 
Island, Cal., to be put out of service. Though 
the hull is quite rotten, and the boilers worn out, 
the engine is reported as being as good as on the 
day it was finished. She has steamed about 150,000 


mniles, 
atusic. 


We have received from W. A. Pond & Co., 547 
Broadway, New York, several pieces of new mu- 
sic. The first is a ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus” by 
Henry Barreuther, organist of St. James’s Church, 
Winsted, Conn. The composer of a ‘‘Te Deum” 
necessarily invites criticism. No novice has the 
right to attempt to wed that majestic hymn to 
music. It merits and demands the most skillful 
treatment, and we condemn, without reserve, the 
efforts of dabblers in harmony and counterpoint 
to gain renown by connecting their names with 
the composition of a ‘‘Te Deum.” The one before 
us is crude in structure, bad in grammar, and 
faulty in progression. Its sudden transitions of 
the key are harsh and, if we may coin a word, un- 
singable. In the opening phrase the composer 
leaves the key at the fifth measure, dashes off into 
E minor at the sixth, recovers himself through C 
major at the seventh, enters F major at the 
eighth, and scrambles back through the ninth to 
the original key of G in the tenth. And this is 
the characteristic of the Te Deum: an effort to 
see how often the key can be changed in the 
shortest possible space. This music was doubtless 
intended to be sung; we would like to hear the 
composer sing it. 

‘*Don’t Forget to Dream of Me,” song and 
chorus, words by Arthur W. French, music by 
Gomer Thomas, is written in the popular school, 
and rather better than the average. Pains are 
taken to print that the second of the three verses 
is written by W. H. Breeze, and we desire to give 
him due credit, though we see no reason why Mr. 
French could not have mastered the entire 
‘* poem” without extraneous aid. 

“The Song of the Glen” and ‘‘ Moonbeams on 
the Mountain,” by E. Mack, are two of a series of 
characteristic pieces under the general head of 
‘““The White Mountains,’—a name suggested, 
doubtless, by the very handsome steel-plate 
mountain view which forms the title-page. The 
first is in the nature of a Romanza in E flat, the 
second a Mazurka in F. Both are interesting 
studies for the average performer. Of the two 
we prefer the latter. Effective use is made of the 
arpeggio, and there is a good opportunity for del- 
icacy of touch and nice expression. 

Wm. H. Boner & Co., Philadelphia, have issued 
as a solo, and also as a quartette or chorus, the 
Centennial Ode, words by Samuel C. Upham and 
musie by Adam Geibel, the noted blind composer, 
which was sung at the Centennial Jubilee in In- 
dependence Square, on July ist. The daily press 
spoke in the highest terms of this production, and 
it was fully worthy the praise bestowed upon it. 
A picture of the famous Liberty Bell adorns the 
title page. 

From Biglow & Main, New York, we have the 
Centennial School Singer, containing songs of 
patriotism and peace for the children of the Amer 











ican Union, compiled by Geo. Henry Curtis and 
Wm. Oland Bourne. There are one hundred and 
twenty-five pages, including all the familiar patri- 
otic songs, and numerous new and excellent com- 
positions by Mr. Curtis and others. It is a good 
collection, very neatly printed and bound, and 
inexpensive. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Meditations on the Exsence of Christianity. By R. Laird Col- 
lier, D.D. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25. 


Among those religious sects which have a dis- 
tinct belief as to the nature and mission of Christ, 
the Unitarian faith is not one: whoever, there- 
fore, wishes to know what is the Unitarian estimate 
of that personage who is above all others in the 
perceptions, the thoughts and the discussions of 
Christendom, must be satisfied with the opinions 
of leaders of the sect. Among these leaders Rob- 
ert Laird Collier is not the least prominent; he 
has been settled over congregations whose mem- 
bers were of unusual intelligence and influence, 
and has satisfactorily fulfilled the logical and 
spiritual requirements of these people. 

The author tells us in his ‘‘ Introduction” that— 

“ After reading Feuerbach’s Exsence of Christianity, Biich- 
ner’s Force and Matter, and other books of like tendencies, I 
was led to look into my own heart to see if my faith in Christ 
and Christianity had been either destroyed or disturbed. I 
meant to make honest work of it. The forms in which I bad 
held the ‘ Old Faith’ had in many cases been modified and in 
some wholly given up. But the * things esssntial,’ ‘ the things 
which remain,’ became even more real and more dear to me 
as IT disencumbered them of their traditional and conven- 
tional phraseology and consented to conform their outward 
expression with modern consciousness and the original and 
permanent spirit of Christianity itself. Christianity is real; 
it has permanent contents; these are the most absolute ideas 
of spirit, life, duty and aspiration of which we know. Learn- 
ing does not wage warfare on these sweet and sacred in- 
tuitions and sentiments of the soul, but it does and must 
urge ceaseless and successful opposition to the superstitious 
and incredible form in which they bave frequently been 
held. These ‘Meditations,’ then, grew out of my readings 
and inquiries, and were originally intended to meet in some 
measure many objections to Christianity, balf formed if not 
wholly accepted, by serious and devout minds. . . . [have 
tried to find in my own heart the reason of my faith—to make 
it plain to myself that there was reality in religion, and en- 
during significance and saving grace in Christianity, and I 
here attempt to state the grounds of my faith rather as I feel 
them than as I can put them into consecutive arguments.” 

What Mr. Collier tries thus to tell is exactly 
what we should be most desirous of knowing. All 
orthodox Christians profess to know what benefit 
may be derived from the extreme dogmatic belief 
in Christ; what they should also know is, What 
can a different idea of Christ do for man’s good 
and God’s glory ? The most sanguine defender of 
the faith will admit that millions of men who to 
all appearance are as a good as their neighbors, are 
reluctant to accept dogmas which are declared to 
be essential : in imitation of Christ, therefore, they 
wust be sufficiently interested in their fellow-men 
to know what these latter may have to fall back 
upon. 

Mr. Collier answers many of these questionings, 
and in a manner to challenge sympathy (until the 
reader remembers that the author is a Unitarian) 
and convey rebuke which bears no evidence of 
having been intentionally offered. In his chapter 
on “The Only God” he presents a being than 
whom no spiritual imagination can create a 
greater, but this being is not solely at the beck 
and call of any particular sect. ‘‘God lights up 
the Prayer-book of the Jew and of the Christian ; 
he escapes confusing phrases, and answers to the 
eall of the needy heart. . The thing essen- 
tial isa hungry and thirsty soul. When we have 
put together unity, eternity, intelligence, benefi- 
cence, power and immanence, we have affirmed of 
God the highest ideal that the most lucid and 
elevated spirits of the race have believed and felt. 
These qualities of being, when projected into the 
infinite, are God. Then that worship which lifts 
man towards this ideal and brings him into com- 
munion, reverence, awe and love, is the one best 
helpfulness. To break away from this is death 
and despair. Of Christ the author says : 

“Here is a life whose passion was truth, whose pleasure 
was purity, whose product was peace. We partake of these 
holy delights in some measure when we partake of the faith 
of his life. Christ had great faculty for leading men to these 
—to religion, to God, and so was a mediator between man and 
God. Nota mediator between man and himself, for he came 
not to show us himself, but to sbow us the Father. So, faith 
in God is the faith of Christ ; the very mission of the Master 
is hindered and defeated when faith stands still in him. This 
is obstruction, not mediation. . . . There is a sense in 
which, therefore, faith in Christ hinders and annuls the faith 
of Christ. The view which makes of the Christ a substitute 
(for God) is therefore only a false and vicious view ; whether 





it regards the action of his life in either direction toward 
man or God. He is a substitute for neither; he is a mediator 
of both. There is in the loving Father no antithetical dis- 
position towards his children. He was as near to Adam as to 
a Kempis, only A Kempis knew his nearness as Adam could 
not. The Christ became a mediator of the knowledge, not 
of the fact.” 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The Known Spirit,” we read 
that ‘‘the knowledge of this spirit no man is left 
wholly without, for Spirit answers to spirit. 
There is no knowledge so real as this: what the 
spirit of nan perceives of the spirit of God, that 
a man knows as he knows nothing else. This is 
not the rock of certitude, but the very ground in 
which the rock itself finds foundation for the 
whole superstructure of the religious life.” 

We have quoted enough from the author to in- 
dicate the tone of the book, and to show that Mr. 
Collier holds in common with all earnest Chris- 
tians that acquaintance with God, through the 
Spirit of Christ, is the only absolute defense 
against doubt, fear and sinfulness. Those to 
whom dogmatic belief is more precious than spir- 
itual experience may gaze at these passages of 
Mr. Collier's with scornful condescension, but 
while in these same passages is expressed the 
faith by which hosts of good men and women are 
growing in spiritual strength and usefulness, the 
faith itself cannot be sneered at: on the contrary, 
there should be great rejoicing that outside (as 
well as inside) of. iron creeds nobly adhered to for 
conscience’s sake, the essential truths of right- 
eousness and holiness may be learned and held. 
The only Teacher by whom they have been im- 
parted is one whose ways cannot be questioned 
and whose teachings are never faulty. 


JAPAN, OLD AND NEW. 


The Mikado’s Empire. Bock I.: History of Japan from 660 
B. C. to 1872, A.D. Book II.: Personal Experiences, Obser- 
vations and Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By William Elliot 
Griffis, A.M., late of the Imperial University of Tokio, 
Japan. Harper & Brothers, New York. . 


This book promises to be the most valuable of 
the many books on Japan. Laurence Oliphant 
was a more graphie writer, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock told more of Japan as it was politically 
when it was first fairly opened to the Western 
nations; in quantity of historical information, 
however, Mr. Griffis exceeds them both, while his 
personal observations have all been of the Japan 
of to-day. The volume contains more than six 
hundred octavo pages, of which about half are 
devoted to Japanese history ; the remaining chap- 
ters are records of the author’s sights and ex- 
periences in various parts of the empire. These 
differ greatly from those reported by many trav- 
elers, but in all disputed points the opinions of 
the author, who has resided permanently in the 
country for four years, must be accepted against 
the most brilliant writer who has merely seen the 
inhabitants of a seaport. Any American who has 
heard or read Sardou’s Uncle Sam, in which he 
claims to have put the result of hisown observations 
in America, can sympathize with the Japanese who 
have fallen under the pen of casual visitors. Among 
Mr. Griffis’s chapter heads are the following, which 
show the range of the book: In the Eastern capital; 
Sights and Sounds in a Pagan Temple; Among 
the Men of New Japan; in the Heart of Japan; 
Life in a Japanese House ; Children’s Games ; the 
Mystical Zoology of Japan ; Japanese Proverbs ; 
A Trampthrough Japan ; The Positionof Woman ; 
New Japan. After reading the historical portion, 
or at least the chapters upon Life in the Middle 
Ages, the Growth and Customs of Feudalism, 
and the recent revolutions, the reader will be able 
to form from the author’s sketches his own esti- 
mate of the progress and prospects of Japan. The 
wonderful differences of character between the 
Japanese and all other Asiatics makes the study 
of their peculiarities so fascinating that the few 
faults of Mr. Griffis’s narrative are easily over- 
looked, 

The author gives the following estimate of the 
people: ‘‘In moral character the average Japan- 
ese is frank, honest, faithful, kind, gentle, court- 
eous, confiding, affectionate, filial, loyal. Love of 
truth for its own sake, chastity, temperance, are 
not characteristic virtues. A high, almost pain- 
ful, sense of honor is cultivated by the samurai 
(cultured class). In spirit the average artisan and 
farmer is a sheep. In intellectual capacity the 
actual merchant is mean and in moral character 
low. . « « The male Japanese is far less over- 
bearing and more chivalrous to woman than any 
other Asiatic. . , . In reverence to elders and to 
antiquity, obedience to parents, gentle manners 
and universal courtesy and generous impulses, the 
Japanese are the peers of any, and superior to 
many, peoples of Christendom.” 

The author defends the Japanese women against 
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the sweeping and horrible charges of licentious- 
ness which have been made against them. For 
much of the wickedness which woman commits the 
other sex is to blame, for in Japan woman must 
yield implicit obedience to father and husband, 
and even (in widowhood) to sons. A father will 
sell his daughter into a life of shame, and the 
obedience of the daughter is considered more hon- 
orable than resistance. At home, ‘‘ the Japanese 
maiden is bright, intelligent, interesting, modest, 
lady-like, self-reliant; neither aslave nor a wanton. 
What the American girl is in Europe the Japan- 
ese maiden is among Asiatics. Both are misunder- 
stood.” The author speaks enthusiastically of the 
good effects of the Christian education of woman 
in Japan, and expresses the belief that nothing 
else will elevate Japanese home life to the level of 
that of Western nations. 

The howe results of the tour of the great Em- 
bassy sent by Japan to the Western capitals in 
is72—an Embassy which started with no purpose 
but that of seeking sucha revision of treaties as 
would subject European residents to Japanese 
laws—are stated to have been numerous and bene- 
ticial, particularly in the matters of publie decen- 
ey and religious toleration, in both of which Japan 
was up to that time deplorably deficient. 

In an appendix the author gives much valuable 
information on the Japanese popwation, finances, 
army and navy, and natural resources. The vol- 
ume is embellished by maps and more than a hun- 
dred illustrations, many of which are original, 
while some have been adapted from Aimé Hum- 
bert, Alcock and Oliphant. Either for entertain- 
ment or for information, Mr. Griffiss book 
deserves a place among important works upon 
new lands. 


MAGAZINE. 

This is the most ‘“‘summery”™ of any of the 
periodicals which have appeared this season. A 
four page ornithological paper has strayed in, but 
as the glorious orioles are its subjects no one can 
well resist reading it: a shorter article, on car- 
nivorous plants, will appeal to the curious as well 
as the scientist, while a short paper on Mason and 
Dixon’s line will by many people be sought as 
eagerly as if it was (as to many it 7s) the answer 
to a conundrum. Excepting for these three pa- 
pers, the story-tellers and poets have the maga- 
zine all to themselves. In that one of the four 
serials to which most readers turn first, Deronda 
finds his mother, and discovers that he is him- 
self a Jew: Grandcourt, to the great relief of 
his wife and every one else, is effectively drowned 
in the Mediterranean, Mirah finds her father, and 
the author leaves every one wondering how she 
can conclude the story in one more book without 
an alarming sacrifice of characters and incidents. 
Among the illustrated sketches is one on * Life at 
Long Branch,” by Olive Logan ; this is a surpris- 
ingly pleasing paper, when one remembers the 
style of information which is oftenest offered 
about this summer resort. Dr. Guernsey, who 
has no equal as a condenser of books, fills nearly 
twenty pages with plates and points of interest 
from Mr. Griffis’s excellent work on Japan. Eton 
College, England, is the subject of a well-written 
and well-illustrated paper. The short stories, five 
in number, appeal to all classes of readers who are 
not bad, though it is hard to see what object there 
could have been in intruding so repulsive a sub- 
ject ‘Vandeleur” upon the reading public. 
The poetry is largely of a kind which every one 
can read; utterly heartless must be the person 
who would in any way criticise ‘‘ The Bald Head- 
ed Tyrant,” or who would have Mr. Trowbridge 
remodel his *‘ Tom’s Come Home ;” the best poet- 
ry in the number, however, is entitled ‘‘Sea- 
Soreery,” from the pen of John W. Chadwick : 
Carl Spencer's ‘‘ Way of the Wind” is but little 
behind it in excellence. 

The occupant of the Easy Chair is puatriotie, 
politically critical, and retrospective. Talking 
tenderly of the old days of Castle Garden he tells 
with such grace a story of one of Jenny Lind’s 
udimirers that it would be hard to believe that the 
teller was not the hero of his own story. His 
paper on presidential conventions is attractive 
not only from its sense and good temper, but by 
the fact of the author's personal knowledge of 
such conelaves. Lastly, Mr. Curtis pays*hts re- 
spects to the ‘‘Shyster Statesman”—the expres- 
sion is hisown. As this peculfat type of states- 
man is omnipresent, and often a prominent can 
didate for the presidency, Mr. Curtis’s pen por- 
trait of him will be appreciated. 


HARPER'S 
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“A body of excellent citizens, who really have ‘no axes te 
vrind,’ alinough the shyster can vot believe that anybody 
ould concern himself with politics except for a selfish pur- 





pose, suggest that when offices are to be filled by election 
they wich to vote for honest, enlightened, progressive men. 
The shyster-statesman ridicules them at once as a congress of 
saints which wants an angel for every office. . . . and 
sneers at them as‘ professors’ and ‘ prigs’ and ‘ kid-gloved’ 
and superfine.’ There is a laugh, as there is when the clown 
jumps into the ring with a saucy sally. But the shyster 
assumes that education and intelligence and decency and 
morality and courtesy are repugnant and distasteful to the 
American people, and as usual the shyster is mistaken. If 
his fellow-shysters and bummers and venal editors and party 
runners of every kind and degree were the people, this kind 
of argument would be effective. But they are not, and the 
fear of their noise and the panic which it excites in the minds 
of many well-meaning persons are unspeakably ludicrous. 
The thorough-bred politician of a low type—that is our friend 
the shyster-statesmen—undoubtedly despises, with all the 
sincerity of which he is capable, the demand of honesty, 
decency, and fair play in politics. His tactics consist of 
retorts in kind. If a damaging charge is brought against any 
fellow-partisan, he levels one. false or true, against some 
member of the other side. He sneers persistently at the 
suggestion of patriotic and impersonal motives. If opposition 
to the ‘regular’ party decree is manifested by any one of the 
brethren, his instinctive remark is, ‘What does he want?’ 
His sole reliance is upon what he calls the party strength, 
not upon the patriotism or the intelligence of the people. 
His conclusive argument is that the other side is worse than 
hisown. His exhaustive theory of politics is that it isa mere 
question of the comparative foulness of pot and kettle... . 
The shyster-statesinan can not, of course, comprehend that a 
man should ever say that the pot and the kettle are both too 
black for him, and that he will, on the whole, take a fresh 
and shining pan. If he be a Pottite, the shyster of his party 
shows him that in such an attempt he will merely abandon 
the pot without getting the pan, and that the kettle will 
gloriously triumph. If the recusant should reply that he 
sees no other way of ever reaching an era of brighter hard- 
ware, the good shyster answers him with vehemence that he 
is a condemned impracticable fool. And indeed the only 
consolation for the Pannite is that condemned impracticable 
fools have done so much of the best work of this extraor- 
dinary world.” 


OTHER BOOKS. 


The excellent ‘‘Science Primer Series” has been 
enriched by a small volume on Logic, by Stanley 
Jevons. The text of the book is far more simple 
than any one would have expected from a student 
of the author’s standing, and the whole treatise is 
included within a hundred and twenty-eight 
pages. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The newest volume of the ‘*‘ History Primers” is 
entitled Old Greek Life; the writer is J. P. Ma- 
haffey, whose fitness for the task is proved by the 
success of his larger work, published a year ago. 
Even the mature student cannot easily find a bet- 
ter medium of introduction to the Greeks at home. 
(Appleton & Co.) 


Giannetto is a story which, for its improbable 
and supernatural incidents, might bave been writ- 
ten several centuries ago: its vigor, symmetry 
and pathos, however, are peculiar to the age we 
live in, and a Boston man appears in the course 
of the story and dispels whatever medieval senti- 
ment the story may excite. It seems strange that 
an able story, as Giannetto really is, could be 
made of material which no reader can possibly 
recognize as genuine, but the success of the author 
eannot be doubted. (Holt & Co., $1.25.) 


The Popular Life of O'Connell is written in that 
rapid, animated style which has beguiled many 
reluctant readers into learning something of the 
lives and works of famous men. The deserved 
popularity of O’Connell makes it not only proper 
but necessary that such a biography of him should 
be written so that every Irish boy may know 
something of the ‘‘ Liberator,” and American boys 
may know something of the reason why ut least 
one person in ten in the United States is Irish by 
birth or deseent. (P. Donahoe, Boston.) 


Three Girls, by Mrs. M. F. Butts, is an interest- 
ing story, written primarily for the more advanced 
class of juvenile readers. The narrative is natural 
and spirited, and the moral tendency of the book 
is excellent: it is seldom that a story of this class 
fails to be a sermon with such weak disguise that 
juvenile readers lay it down with disgust at the 
deceit attempted upon them; to such readers, 
however, Mrs. Butts offers a tale which they can 
not help relishing, and if it contains a moral, the 
teaching is all the more welcome for the imper 
eeptible manner of its approach. The faithfulness 
of the character studies in this volume would do 
eredit to many a well-known novelist. (Cong. 
Pub. House, Boston: $1.25. 


If grammar must be taught theoretically to ebil 
dren, we know of no better manual than that is- 
sued under the title of [/lustrated Lessuns in Our 
Language, by Professor Quackenboss, for it con 
tains but few rules to be memorized, and the rate 
of progression is leisurely enough to at least leave 
a child in possession of such practical knowledge 
of the construction of language as he obtains. An 
excellent feature of this book is the attention 
which, from the first, is paid to the composition 
of sentences: if grammar were taught only as an 





incidental to composition, its rules would not be so 
successfully forgotten. The book is prettily illus- 
trated, and the service to which the engravings 
are put is one by which the interest of pupils 
will be stimulated. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


As Long as She Lived, by F. W. Robinson, is as 
good a novel as its entertaining author has ever 
written. The plot is entirely original, and such 
of the characters as may have been seen before 
were never until now brought together and placed 
in such strong contrast. That the heroine is an 
Awerican girl will not make the tale any the less 
interesting to readers on this side of the ocean, 
and American novelists might profit by a study of 
this same admirable character. The story is so 
full of mysteries that the reader is never without 
one, and it contains many dramatic scenes. It 
will be popular only among those ladies to whom 
the most important requirements of a hero are 
‘*society * manners and clothing of the latest eut ; 
Mr. Robinson's hero bears some resemblance to 
George Eliot’s Felix Holt. (Harpers, 75 cents.) 


Allen Bay, a short story of a Southern misan- 
thrope’s life, is less valuable as a contribution to 
literature than as the first prominent effort of a 
writer who is apparently quite young. Mr. Sted- 
man’s work is full of faults, among them being in- 
consequence of incidents, and that peculiar vague- 
ness which young people are apt to mistake for 
poetic reverie: the author displays, however, 
some excellent natural qualities, which proper 
training might bring into deserved prominence. 
His strength, at present, lies most in his descrip- 
tive powers: if he would bring these, closely 
watched, to bear upon Southern scenes with 
which he is familiar, and confine his imagination 
until it is mature enough to avoid the risk of mis- 
taking the imperfect and unnatural for the poetic, 
he might soon gain a large circle of appreciative 
readers. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The Glories of the Sacred Heart, by Cardinal 
Manning, is both doctrinal and homiletie in its 
nature. The first paper contains a statement of 
the Trinitarian dogma as held by Catholics, this 
is followed by nine treatises—sermons apparently 
—upon the Christ's way of love, his will, his 
temporal and eternal glory, his transforming 
power, ete. Under ‘‘The Sure Way of Likeness 
to the Sacred Heart” we are glad to find among 
much that is unnecessarily crowded inside of 
doctrinal lines a great deal that any Protestant 
may gladly accept. Almost as valuable as any- 
thing in this particular sermon is this new state- 
ment of an undoubted truth: ‘‘ We read in the 
lives of the saints that many of them—I might 
almost say most of them . . have had moth- 
ers of great holiness of life, and that their early 
training had preserved them in the grace of their 
baptism.” (Sadlier & Co., N. Y. $1.) 


The Library Table, a new monthly, of which the 
eighth number has appeared, is devoted exclu- 
sively to literary reviews and topics. A feature 
of this periodical which will be noticed with satis- 
faction by many persons is the assumption of 
responsibility by the writers of reviews, each of 
whom appends his name to his article. The prin- 
cipal papers in the July numberare by Johnson T. 
Platt, upon Draper's Intellectual Development of 
Europe ; Rev. Leonard Bacon, upon Norman Me- 
Leod’s Memoirs; Rev. Julius A. Ward on Froth- 
ingham’s 7'ranscendentalism ; T. Frank Brownell, 
on Walker's Wage Fund Theory; Porter C. Bliss, 
on Bancroft’s Native Races; and Junius Henri 
Browne, on Barnes's Centennial History. Among 
others who have contributed to previous numbers 
of the Library Table may be mentioned President 
Porter of Yale, Dr. Samuel Osgood, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, Dr. Coan, Ray Palmer and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. As the only American publi- 
cation which is exclusively a review, this new 
journal deserves the appreciative attention of the 
public. (Hinton & Co., N. Y. $1 per year.) 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 

(The recetpt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged im its carliest subsequent weue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are desirable in all 
cases.| 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
De Vere, Aubrey,“ St. Thomas of Canterbury.” 


Catholic Pa®. Soc. $2 KW 
Fischer, Gustavus, LL.D., “* Elements of Latin Grammar.” 
W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
Lloyd, Elizabeth, “ Literature for Li itile Folks.’ 
soaee, Potts & Co. 
Sprague, H. B., A.M., Ph.D.,* The ioe of Comu 
J. Schermerhorn & Co. 
Westiake, Prof. J. W., ** How to Write 4 B-- 
Sower, Potts & C 
Wilkinson, 8. 8. “ Human Science and Divine Revelation’ ” 
pees. 
Wilson, Daniel, LL.D., F.R.S.E.," Prehistoric Man.” 2 vols. 
Macm niliaus. | 4 


Yonge. Charlotte M., "Scripture Reading 
e We have also received current numbers ‘ot ‘the following sitions 
Ons: 


Christian Quarterly Penp Monthiy—Christian Worker—Harper’s 
Magazine— Evangelical Christendom, 
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Business Department, 








The Erie Railroad. 


A new system of ticketing passengersatlow 
fares has been adopted by the Erie Railway, 
and will include tickets between New York 
and Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara 
Falls. For instance, a passenger to Buffalo 
pays $7 for a continuous ticket, and when 
near Buffalo he will be met by a train agent, 
who will take up a “drawback order" for 
$2 that is issued with the ticket, refunding 
that amount to the passenger, thus reducing 
the fare of the continuous through ticket to 
$5. The object of this is to secure the through 
passenger every privilege that is accorded 
with the present $5 ticket, and at the same 
time enable the company to keep upitsactive 
competition with the New-York Central road 
for through business, while it protects its 
local revenues from depletion. 

The scenery along this road is unsurpassed 
in beauty. The cars are wide, roomy, and 
admirably fitted. The officers and employees 
are courteous and alive to the comfort of the 
passengers. In consequence the trains are 
numerous and well fitted, and the road is 
doing a better business than ever before. 


AN EPIDEMIC.—A young gentleman home 
for the holidays was talking with an old 
laborer at work in his father’s grounds, when 
the old man said: Ay, ay, Sir, ’tis a fine thing 
is larnin’. There was no such when I was a 
boy; I was a big fellow helpin’ the family, 
when all at once school broke out.”’ 





‘$A Pearl of Great Price.” 

Any invention which repairs the loss of 
sight is literally a pearl of great price. The 
celebrated ** Diamond Spectacles’’ have prov- 
ed a blessing fo many thousands who have, 
by their use, had failing sight restored, or so 
arrested as to give comparatively little incon- 
venience. The diamond trade-mark is stamp- 
ed on every pair. Sold by our authorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 





Times of general calamity and confusio 
have ever been productive of great minds. 
The purest ore is produced from the hottest 
furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is 
elicited from the darkest storm. 

A LIFE-INSURANCE policy in a company like 
the Unarep States, of New York, is better 
than an equivalent amount in gold. Gold 
may be stolen; but the policy is a sort of 
money-order, of no use toa robber, and is a 
lien on firmly-located funds. The superinten- 
dent of agencies at the home office, 261 Broad- 
way, is arranging for gcod local agents. 








Love is like a hunter, who cares not ‘for the 
game, once caught, which he may have pur- 
sued with the most intense and breathless 
eagerness. Love is the strongest in pursuit; 
frendship in possession. 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulpbur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





Your disposition will be suitable to that 
which you most frequently think on; for the 
soul is, as it were, fringed with the color and 
complexion of its own thoughts. 


The Uncontradicted Testimony. 


The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 49 Broad- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





Ir is in disputes as in armies where the 
weaker side sets up false lights and makes a 
great noise, to make the enemy believe them 
more numerous and strong than they really 
are. 





A New Process, 


, There seems to be no end to the discoveries 

and improvements in photography. One of 
the latest, and in its results the most impor- 
tant, is a method of making the photograph 
as permanent as an engraving or an oil paint- 
ing. It is the discovery of a French artist, 
the right to use which has been secured by 
G. G. Rockwood, No. 839 Broadway, in this 
city. The pictures produced by this process 
are as soft as a crayon drawing and are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

Mr. Rockwood is among the oldest, if not 
the oldest, of the leading photographers of 
this city. While many of his earliest com- 
panions have risen like a rocket and come 
down like the stiek, he has steadily increased 
his business, and stands now solidly in the 
front rank. His prices are low and his work 
excellent. In copying pictures his success is 
superior to any photographer we have known. 





It is best {to dig two or three canfulls of 
bait to satisfy yourself, though you return 
with only three yellow perch and two shiners, 
—N. Y. Herald, 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cytinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terma low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





HAVE courage enough to review your own 
conduct, to condemn it where you detect 
faults, to amend it to the best of your ability, 
to make good resolves for future © uidance 
and to keep them. 





It is a luxury to eat pot-pies and pud- 
dings made with the Royal Baking Powder. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





DIED. 
Fisu.—Died, August Ist, Miss Abigail Fish, old- 
est daughter of Rev. Elisha Fish, first minister of 
Gilsum,N. H. Aged #0. 








FOR SEPTEMBER. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Miscellany of Popular Literature. 
No. 3 (New Series), for September, now ready. 


CONTENTS: 

OUR_SUMMER_ PLEASURE-PLACES. 
Editor. (With fourteen Illustrations.) 

MARIANNE. XVII.-XXIII. (Conclusion.) Ry 
GEORGE SAND. 

LOS ANGELES. By ALBERT F. WEBSTER. 

SIX AND SEVENTY-SIX. By WiLL1AM C. RicH- 
ARDS. 

A GREAT BUFFALO “ POT-HUNT.” By H.M. 
ROBINSON. 

CHARLESTOWN aata cen. DECEMBER lf, 
1782. By PAUL H. Hay 

THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY. By EDGAR 
FAWCORTT. 


By the 


AN ENGLISH BY-LANE. By CHAS. E. Pascor. 

AVICE GRAY. A Story in Thirteen Chapters. 
Chapters VIII.-X. 

ieee med OF CHILDHOOD. By M. 

LIVING AND naa CITIES OF THE ZUYDER 
ZEEE. Ul. By A. H.GUERNSEY. (With three 
Illustrations.) 

THE TUB AND THE PORTENT. A Gory of 
Life in the Scottish Highlands. By D. A. M. 

PARISIAN TYPES. By WIRT SIK@S. 

A Biz OF OLD VENICE. The Story of Bianca 

Capello. By CHARLOTTE ADA 

FALLEN FORTUNES. ytnaeeramg 

XXXIX. By JAMES PAYN. 
BE WISE. 


XXXVIL.- 

‘LOVE, AND By JOHN BOYLE 
O'REILLY. 

REMINISCENCES. I. 

A SHAKESPEREAN 
LUNT. 
ON THE BORDER. 
VOOLSON. 
EDITOR’s TABLE: The Art of not doing—Hud- 
son River Steamboats, Country Stage-Coach- 
es, Summer-Resort Dining, and Town Parks; 
Nepoleon and his Valets; Decline of the 
“Old Masters.” 

NEW BOOKS: Some Recent Novels. 


By JAMES EF, FREEMAN. 
STUDY. By GEORGE 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 





25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, 
vance; postage — to any part of the U a 
States, or to Canada 


D. APPLETON & 00, Publishers, New York. 


Su mmer Mecerte, 





D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, 


PUBLISH: 


Appletons’ Illustrated Hand-Book 


Americal Summer Resorts, 


Including Towrs and Excursions. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Paper covers, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This forms a companion volume to the “ Hand- 
Book of Cities.” [t combines fullness and preci- 
sion of information with the utmost attainable 
economy of space,and presents the information 
in such a manner as to secure the greatest possible 
facility of consultation. 


Now ready, the Eighth Thousand of the 


Hand-Book of American Cities 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Paper covers, price 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


CUIDE-BOOKS 
Published by D,. APPLETON & CO. 
APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 2% cents. 
APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE. $6.00. 
APPLETONS’ NORTHERN AND EASTERN 
TOUR. $2.00. 
APPLETONS’ WESTERN TOUR. $2.00. 
APPLETONS’ SOUTHERN TOUR. $2.00. 
NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. 50 cents. 
THE HUDSON RIVER ILLUSTRATED. 5 cts. 


Either of the above sent free by mat’ to any part 
of the United States on receipt of the price, 


September Atlantic. 


The contents of the ATLANTIC for Septem- 
ber include Personal Kecollections of Jean 
Francois Millett. by EDWARD WHEEL- 
WRIGHT: a Farce entitled The Parlor Car, 
by W. D. HOWELLS; bright descriptions of 
the Hely Places of the Hely City, by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; another 
capital chapter of Mrs. KEMBLE’S Old Wo- 
man’s Gossip; a pleasant account of Deepha- 
ven Excursions, by SARAH 0. JEWETT: 
more Characteristics of the International 
Fair; three chapters of The American, by 
HENRY JAMES, Jr.; and Poems by ALD- 
RICH and H. H. The reviews of Recent 
Books and the articles under Art and Music are 
well worth reading, and the discussion of College 
Education fer Women will receive especial at- 
tention. 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


PRICE 35 centsa number; $4.00 a year; with 
life-size Portrait of Longfellow, $5.00. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. | 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. 


V 188 PERRY’S FAMILY BOARDING AND 
47a DAY SCHOOL will open Wednesday, Sept. 20, 
1875. A thorough education given to girls; boys 
prepared for college; alsoach a DaenRTEAReRS. 
For circulars, address =e sae 2] 
Mis: ERRY, or 


Rev. 3 rE OLIN, Rector. 
Glen's Falls, N. Y 


RS. N. WDE MONN'S English, French and 
n Boarding and School for 
YOUNG" LADIES. Providence, Rk. I. 


} ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. 
Address Miss ADELE BREWER, S&tock- 
bridge, Mass. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
W Boston, MAss. Twenty-three Professors and 
senenee. In Instruction, cation, etc., unsur- 
_—, y any American Female College, The 
year will begin Wednesday, September 27. 1876. 
teow Bee enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages of a pleasantand cultivated home. For Cata- 
logues and Cireular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, 69 69 Chester Tr Square, Boston, Mass. 


FI CHER EDUCATION For ‘LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
TWENTY-SIX TEACHERS. 

Ten Teachers in the Conserratoryof Music connected 
with the College. Charges less than any school 
in the United States affording equal advan- 
tages and accommodatiens, Fall term opens 
Sept. 7th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalocue. 


OORE’S HILL ies) COLLEGE. For 

both sexes. It Classical, Scientific, Mu- 
sical, Normal, and eeteae courses. No liquor 
shops. Board and tuition, $150 to $1% a year. 
Twenty-first year boa September 4. Address 
the President. Rev. J. P. D. JOHN, A. M. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Eyeparebery depart 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of eae influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only #277 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informet'on address J. H. FATR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Nec., Oberlin, O. 


I ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 
Mass. Delightful home; oa care of health 
manners and morals. Add 

CHAS. C. BKAGDON, Principal. 


Oe: ESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 
PHILADELPHIA. The ewousy- -seventh year 
of this boarding and day school will open Sept. 27 
For circulars apply to Miss Bonney and Miss 
Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
































Mt. Pleasant Institute.—Private classes for boys. 
Amherst. Mass. Estab. 1846. H.C. Nash, A.M.. Prin 


gv, ‘AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Trot ° * Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 

oe ee very practical. Advan- 
Fo surpassed in this country. Graduates ob- 
sages uncurpacsed i tat Re-opens Sept. l4th. For 
the Annual Register, containing improved Course 
of Study, and full jculars, address PROF. 
CHARLES DROWNE, r. 


VASSAR COLLECE 


slip its next year September 2th, 1876. Students 
Il present . .o? _ examination on the 

h, 2ist, and 22d Sept. an, stating the 
at of the young ind id the P. 6. address of 
Parent or Guardian, s ould be made to W. L. 
DEAN, Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
N. an who will send a Catalogue to each applicant. 
giving full information vesbeening the College. 


LAVERACK (NEW YORK) COLLEGE and 

/ Hudson River Institute wil! take a limited 
pumber of ladies and centiemee preparing to 
teach, at one-half cash and balance after they 
teach, the Cotege Rae situations for them 
Call on or address Rev. ALONZO FLACK, 406 
North Forty-thira ‘st. Phila., until September. 


MEADVILLE? THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


rian. tes ——— Gives aid 
to feesiee't eae September 18. 


Be 
Write Rev. A. A. LIVERMO E. “Meadville, Pa. 


OLDEN HILL Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address iss Emily ween 


FORT, EDWARD D COLLEGIATE INst 
per yor: fore board wt 


pare = 
cou — 2 of study. has teachers. Christian 
but not sectarian. eh % AmB. § wk 
dents admitted any ix 

Fort Edward 


























AK HILL LADIES’ CauInNgRY West 
ven, Conn. yh. KR —_e e rom New Haven. 
ns 





Fall Term ptembe 
. 3, BW, ATWATER, Principal, . 


(LAN ERACK College and H. R. Inst., 
_/ Claverack, N. Y.—23d vear opens Sept. li. 
Bleven Departments; Twenty Instructors. Thor- 
ough preperation for College and Business; Eng- 
ranches a speciaity; College Course with 
ke Degree for ladies. Primary De- 
partment. Kev. A ONZO FLACK, Ph. _D., Pres. — 
JENNSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 
d EMY, Chester, Pa.—( For Boarders only.) 
Opens Wednesday, Se t. ith. Location elevated 
and healtkful; grounds ample; buildings hand- 
some and commodious. Course of Studies exrten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Minin 
Engineering, the Classics and English. Carefu 
oversight of the m« —_ and manners of Cadets. 
For Circulars, apply t 
THEO HYATT, President. 
iv ERSIDE SEMIN ‘ARY, WELLS- 
VILLE, ALLEGANY CO., N. ¥.—A Boara 
ing-School for ladies and ge antlemen will oper. 
Sept. Ll; boating, bathing, gymnasties, riding- 
school. Send for Circular. i? lress CHAS. TYNG 
Sec’ ¥, Box (63, w elisville, RM. ¥. 














N2& wic H University Se ientific ‘and Military 
School, Northfield, Vt. Address P’ rof.Chas.Dole. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
985 AND 999 WA BASH AVE. 

A thorough graduating course. First-class 
schools of Music and Art. An elegant boarding 
department. Graduated charges. Fall term, Sept. 
1a. Address Rev. L. D MANSFIEL) dD. 








“ Vue HILL” sc HOOL, Pottstown, Mont- 

gomery Co., Pa.—26tn Annual Session be- 
gins September 6th. Reorganized with specific 
design of thorough training for College or Profes- 
sion. Location healthful and beautiful. Modern 
appliances throughout. JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., 
Principal. References: President Porter. Yale; 
President McCosh, Princeton; President Cattell 


and Faculty, Lafayette College; Justice William 


Strong. U. 8. Supreme Court; Rossiter W. Ray- 

mond, Ph.D. 

MVHE SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Established for the Instruction of Teachers and 

Artists, under the direction of 
ADAME E. SEILER, Principal, 

and com sian teachers in all branches, will re- 
open on MONDAY, September 25. 

For circulars or information, apply to ACTU- 
ARY, No. 1327 SPRUCE STREET Philadelphia. — 

VALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co. 

N.Y. Both sexes. Re-opens 5ist August. Fes 25 per 

year. No extras. Address Rev. Jas.Gilmouur, A.M 


N APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
a YOUNG LADIES, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


45 years old. Excellence of its present advantages 
never surpassed. Beauty of its grounds and 
buildings never equalled. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for 
circulars. 


( 1ROV E HALL. 
T NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior rece school for Young Ladies, ir 
which life is made pleasant, bright, refined, and 
unrestrained by too muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 

Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 
Hex, MILITARY ACADEMY, 

CEST a MAS 
- B. METCALF, BM. Supt. 
OSTON UNIV ERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY .—Instruction in Public Speaking 
Reading, Shakespeare, Dramatic Art, ete. Next 
Term begins Oct. lith. For ¢ ee address 
Prof. Lene B. MON 
18 Beacon St.. . Mass. 


$20 0 per year for Board and English at the Haw- 
ay (N.Y.) Female Seminary, Sept. 14. 
M. M. GooDENOUGH. 
$I #6 eminent Teachers, 15,000 Pupils in 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Halil, ity 
‘“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair, 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Pays for95 LESSONS at the 


NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
pages Lanacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
658 Broadway. New York 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





UnBide PAROS .........eccecereeesceceeeces 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page...........ceeseeeeee 0.75 

Outside pages........ccccccce -. 0.7 - 
Reading Notices $1.00 per line. 





Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONB. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
MR. CHAS. F. CHICHESTER is in charge of the 

Advertising Department. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address, “* Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park _Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new United States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mailing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, $2.40. 





SINGLE COPTES, § CENTS, 
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Alymouth Dulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


GRANT unto us, before we ask it, the evidence of thy be- 
nignity and thy great grace in love, O Lord our Father; for 
by that name we are brought near to thee, laying aside fear 
and enduing ourselves with hope and sacred confidence ; be- 
cause, if thou art our Father, thy love is greater for us than 
our love is for ourselves. We rejoice in the supremacy of 
thy goodness. The things that we would, we cannot; we 
must needs grow into goodness; but it abides eternally with 
thee, who art the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Grant 
unto us riches in thy strength, and in thy wisdom, and in thy 
woodness, wherein all our hope exists. We cast away vain 
confidence; we cast away all self-flatteries; we cast away 
everything that is based upon our merit and our attainment. 
What need we more than thisin thee in whom we live and 
move and have our being’? 

Grant, we pray thee, to-night, that a sense of this relation- 
ship may fill our hearts with light and with joy. May we feel 
that we have all things in thee. Shall not he who for our 
sake gave his only and dearly beloved Son also freely give us 
all things? May we not suffer trouble to everroll and tide 
down our hope and our joy therein. May we not be terrified 
by the adversary. May we in no way suffer our fears to 
dominate over us. May we trust in the Lord, may we rejoice 
in the Lord, may we be strongin the Lord, so that day by day 
the life that we live in the flesh shall be by faith of the Son 
ot God, who loved us, and gave himself for us. 

We pray that thou wilt vouchsafe an evening blessing to 
those who have come up into thy sanctuary. Listen to the 
unuttered desires of thy servants. Listen to the secrets of 
their hearts, which they could not tell, even if they would, 
one to another, but which are open and plain before thee. 
Give strength to the strengthless. Give hope to the despond- 
ing. Give to the desolate all that companionship with thee 
which they need. Grant that those who are cast out may 
not feel themselves to be cast away. Te all that have stum- 
bled and fallen, grant recovery. To all that count themselves 
unworthy of eternal life, looking at it as forfeited, and be- 
yond their reach, or will, or endeavor, speak a welcome; and 
though they be prisoners in evil, may they be inheritors of 
hope in thee; and may they look to the Redeemer who shall 
bring them out of captivity, and give to them the robes of 
his own righteousness. We pray for all those that are in 
trial; for all those that are tempted; for all that meditate 
evil; for all that despairingly cast themselves away, and care 
not what shall become of them; for all that are forgetting 
the counsels of their youth; for all that are giving way to the 
pleasure-maxims of life and its greed and ambition. We 
pray that thou who dost breathe health and life wilt cause 
the spirit of truth and honor and rectitude to settle down 
upon them. We beseech thee that thou wilt help all that are 
beginning life to take the right steps and the right path. 
Wilt thou grant unto all the power to perceive the evil and 

to avoid it; to perceive the good, and to choose it, and to 
walk therein. 

Bless those that are absent from us. Benear toany that are 
sick. Grant thy presence to all that wrestle with hard condi- 
tions of life; to all that are far away from us; to those who 
are upon the sea; and to those who are in foreign lands. We 
offer our supplications for them; and we pray that the God 
of all mercy may bountifully dispose his mercy to each and 
every one of them. 

May thy kingdom be in our hearts, and may thy will be 
done there as it is done in heaven. And when we shall finish 
our schooling here, may we rejoice to hear the summons; 
und may dying be te us blessedness; and may we rejoice to 
depart and be with Christ, which is better than life. And to 
thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 


READING.* 
II.—BOOKS. 

* How readest thou ?’’—LUKE x. 26. 
“6 N® at all,” many of you would be obliged 

+N to answer. It was different with the old 
Jews. That wise people taught every child to 
read. They had no public schools, and no such 
means of education as our people have ; but every 
Jew was taught a trade, and every lineal descend- 
ant of Abraham was to read—at least to read their 
own law, which is more than nations professing 
to be more enlightened than they, under all the 
blaze of modern civilization, can boast. 

Last Sunday night I spoke at large, in a cursory 
and general manner, to you on the subject of 
reading, but particularly with reference to read- 
ing newspapers. I do not propose to go over 
that ground again, nor to go very elaborately, to- 
night, into the general subject of reading. 

I wish to say that, in these few familiar conver- 
sational sermons, I am not speaking to the edu- 
cated—to persons who have had literary culture, 
and who need no instruction from me on this par- 
ticular subject. Nor am I speaking, except inci- 
dentally, to those who are undergoing education. 
I wish especially to stir up in those who are not 
accustomed to read a literary taste. I desire to 
make it a part of my Christian ministry to excite 
among laboring people, among persons of service, 
among those in the humbler walks of life, an am- 
bition and an appetite for literature in its widest 
sense. 

The object of reading I have already spoken of. 





*SUNDAY EVENING, June I, 1876. LESson: Psa. cxix, 1-16. 
HYMNS (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1225, 919, 622. Reported ex- 
pressily for the Christian Unwn by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 





Of course, it is knowledge ; but it is not that only. 
Reading is a dissuasion from immorality. Read- 
ing stands in the plaee of company. When one’s 
appetite for it is formed, it takes away from him 
the necessity of aceepting whatever company he 
can find, and such excitements as may happen to 
lie in his neighborhood ; for a man who is armed 
with books that he loves is independent of all 
other companionship. A book is a garden. A 
book is an orchard. A book isastorehouse. A 
book is a party. It is company by the way. It is 
a counselor. It is a multitude of counselors. The 
best things that the best men have ever thought 
in past times, and expressed in the best manner, 
lie in books ; and he who knows how to use these 
may be said, almost, to have control of the world. 
1 would give more for the ownership of books 
than for that of all the gold in California, if in 
ownership [ sought happiness—various, self-re- 
specting happiness, continuous amidst cares, and 
burdens, and disappointments in youth, in middle 
age, and in old age. There is nothing like a book, 
to one who knows how to pluck fruit from it, and 
how to prepare it for his palate. 

Now, in view of the multitude of books, when 
one thinks of reading he is likely to be puzzled. 
It is as if one should go out into the world—with- 
out a trade, or profession, or calling—to seek his 
fortune, and not know whether to go east, or 
west, or north, or south ; and when you urge men 
to form habits of reading, they instinctively say, 
‘*Tell us where we shall begin: Where shall we 
read? What shall we read? What shall we do ?” 

Now, it may be some comfort to you to know, 
that, although books are almost endless, tbere is 
not one in ten thousand of them that is good for 
anything; and therefore you need not trouble 
yourself about reading many. There is, for in- 
stance, that great collection of six hundred thou- 
sand volumes in the British Museum. There is 
that still larger collection of eight hundred thou- 
sand volumes in the Imperial Library of Paris. I 
forget how many there are in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. Then, in our own country, there are vast 
libraries. And you wight safely say, perhaps, 
that in those libraries not one book in a thousand 
would be of any value to you, unless you are a 
specialist—unless you are a historian of books, 
and want to know about every book that was 
ever printed or written ; or unless you are study- 
ing some special matter of history. Under such 
circumstances, books that would be profitless to 
everybody else would be profitable to you. But 
for the purposes of the common people who are 
reading for amusement, or for general informa- 
tion, you may set it down that the great majority 
of books have nothing in them; and that there- 
fore you need not trouble yourself in respect to 
them. It is not probable that, if a man were to 
read twelve hours a day for a whole lifetime, he 
could read more than twenty thousand volumes ; 
and what would that be in a library of eight hun- 
dred thousand volumes’ So do not think that 
you are bound to doa great deal of reading, or 
that you are to make any considerable headway, 
as it respects the number of existing volumes; 
and do not be ashamed not to have read volumes 
that have been read by other people. It is quite 
a habit among young persons to say ; ‘‘ Have you 
read such or such a work?” There is a great deal 
of pedantry and vanity displayed by people in 
telling what books they have read, as though 
they were superior to others who have never read 
them. You might as well be ashamed because 
you are not acquainted with all the people that 
others are acquainted with. If you are acquainted 
well enough, and they are of the right sort, that 
is quite sufficient for you. A man who says, ‘I 
have read all the books there are,” is a fool, or 
ought to be one! Books are not to be stowed 
away in a man’s head indiscriminately. Ommnivo- 
rous and multifarious reading, as it must be with- 
out aim, is also without much profit. Therefore, 
you may relieve yourself from any sense that you 
are going to enter upon an enormous task, when 
I advocate the habit of reading for your own sake, 
or for the sake of knowledge, or for the sake of 
pleasure, as a dissuasion from evil, and as an in- 
citement to the fundamental forms of morality. 

And let me say, that reading may be divided 
into two general classes ; first, that which is pro- 
fessional. Of that I shall say nothing; because if 
you are not studying and reading professionally, 
you will need no instruction respecting it; and if 
you are, you will derive it from your appropriate 
teachers. The second is general reading, or read- 
ing for general information, of which every man, 
of every business, should have some knowledge. 

This last includes about the departments which 








I shall mention ; and when I mention them, I beg 
you not to suppose that I would inculcate upon 
anybody a very minute and exhaustive reading of 
the works contained in these departments. 1 
once felt a good deal of reproach because I read 
so superficially. I could not get through a great 
many books that I thought I ought to read; nor 
was I relieved till I read the preface to Professor 
Smythe’s works on history, in which he declared 
that he had not read atenth part of the books 
which he recommended ; and I found that, in all 
his lectures to students, he pointed out in histor- 
ical authors a certain portion only that was to be 
read, telling them that the rest was to be let 
alone. A man does not think it necessary to eat 
a whole ox piece by piece. He takes the tender- 
loin, and leaves the rest; that suffices for him. 
Now, books have a tenderloin; and if you get at 
it you get all that those books have for you—that 
is, if you are reading for general information. 

Let me, then, with these general remarks, lay 
out the scope of reading, not with pedantic regu- 
larity, but in accordance with good sense. 

First, every man, no matter what his busines is, 
no matter how homely or how royal he may be, 
ought to have some general information of the 
history of the world and of his own kind. It will 
naturally divide itself into ancient and modern 
knowledge. There should be a general idea of all 
those nations which have taken a marked part in 
human affairs. There is no use in reading about 
the African tribes, except in a general way, for the 
sake of informing yourself about natural history. 
I read about toads and opossums; and I read 
about the tribes of Africa, whichare not a great 
way above these animals; but I do not read about 
them as I read about the history of the Medes, or 
the kingdom of Babylon, or of Assyria, or of Per- 
sia, or of Palestine, or of the Egyptians, or of the 
Grecian or Roman nations. In antiquity these 
peoples had a great history; and something of that 
history everyone ought to desire to know. 

Nor, if one makes a wise selection of books for 
this purpose, need this be a laborious task. I 
would not recommend a man to begin to read in 
the way of which I have spoken. I think no 
greater mistake could be made than for cursory 
readers to undertake to read books that they do 
not relish. ‘* What you do not like, do not eat,” is 
the rule of the table ; and, ‘‘ Do not read what you 
do not relish,” should be, to a great extent, the 
rule in regard to books. If a man is at school 
and under discipline, it is a very admirable part 
of his discipline that he should be compelled to 
do what he does not want to do; but it is a very 
different thing that I am advocating. I am en- 
deavoring to persuade men who are not in school, 
and who are to be their own inciters, to forma 
habit of reading ; and, in order to persuade them 
to that, it would be unwise for me to put into their 
hands an obscure book, the meaning of which 
they would get at very slowly, and which would 
fail to interest them when they did understand it. 
I should defeat my object at the beginning if I 
did that. I am laying out now a conspectus, or 
general scheme, which your reading ought first 
and last to cover. 

One should make himself more or less familiar 
with a general history of the rise and peculiarities 
of certain great nations, and of the results of their 
existence before the coming of our Saviour. When 
a knowledge of ancient nations has thus been ac- 
quired, then come modern nations; and you 
should know something about them, more than 
simply their names. Reading from day to day the 
telegraphic despatches of the confusions and dis- 
cords and overthrows of the various peoples on 
the globe is not enough. One needs to know 
something about the foregoing events which have 
taken place in regard to them. You ought to 
know something, for instance, about the early 
history of Spain. You ought to know something 
about that time when, in civil and religious power, 
she stood at the head of Europe, as she now stands 
at the foot. It is not wise for a young man to be 
reading, day by day, facts of the present history 
of such a nation without knowing something 
about its past history. 

There is the Italian peninsula, now United 
Italy. What a history has she had in modern 
times! Take, for instance, the Italian republics. 
Their history is amazing, and full of interest and 
instruction. No man that has the opportunity 
ought to let his life go by without a general ac- 
quaintance with the history of that nation—a 
nation that seemed at one time to have lost its 
stamina, and to have well-nigh gone out of exis- 
tence, but is coming up again, and now seems 
about to reassert, in modern times, the genius, 
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wonderful, acute and various, which was so signif- 
icant in ber early history. 

That which is true of Italy is just as true of 
Germany, which has played so important a part 
in modern history since the time of Charlemagne. 

And of France and Great Britain, as well as of 
these other nations, we ought to have some just 
conception ; and we may have it without very 
laborious reading. There are already works which 
will give you a bird’s-eye history of them, In a 
general way, every young man, every day laborer, 
every servant, every clerk, every person however 
humble his origin or his position in life, may and 
ought to have some knowledge of the history of 
his own kind in ancient times, in medieval times, 
and in modern times; and the means of gaining 
such knowledge lies within easy reach. 

Then, there ought to be another kind of his- 
torical reading, in regard to the men who shoot 
up here and there, and are forerunners or repre- 
sentatives of their age or of the genius of their 
nation. In every nation which has had a history 
worth recording there have been heroes, and 
rulers, and monarchs, and legislators, and mer- 
chants, and generals, and artists, and artisans, 
and discoverers, and travelers—men who have ren- 
dered permanent service to their fellow-citizens ; 
and there is a fascination in well-written biog- 
raphies of such men. Such biographies are a part 
of history, because every man to whom they relate 
is born out of the time and nation in which he 
lives, and represents that time and that nation 
distinctively. Though history does not center 
about a single person, every such person derives 
light from history, and throws light again upon 
it. There are great numbers of biographical dic- 
tionaries within the reach of every one, which 
give the history of the eminent men who have 
lived in ancient and modern times. 

And let me say, again, that while we are read- 
ing the history of nations, and of the chief indi- 
viduals that have lived, it is very desirable to 
have some conception of the world in which those 
individuals and nations have figured. History 
presupposes some knowledge of geographical 
science. I do not mean that kind of knowledge 
of geography which you got in your early school- 
days, and which I did not get—a mere superficial 
delineation. I do not mean the ability to give a 
catalogue of all the mountains on the face of the 
earth ; or to tell the names of all the great rivers 
on the globe, and where they rise and where they 
empty ; or to bound every state and every nation ; 
or to enumerate all the capitals of the various 
nations. I do not despise these things; but I do 
not feel ashamed that I cannot name one river 
out of fifty that there are in the world. I do not 
feel a bit ashamed that I do not know the capi- 
tals of half the countries on the globe. I should 
feel a little easierif I did know them; but I do not 
consider the knowledge of them as the marrow of 
geography by any means. We want to know 
what is the physical structure of the globe on 
which we dwell. We want to know what its 
mountains are, and how they came to be moun- 
tains, what they have done as mountains, what 
effect they have had on the seasons, and how 
they have influenced the nations on either side of 
them. We want to know what part they have 
played in the economy of the race. We want to 
kuow about rivers. They are highways. Armies 
have stood on their opposite banks. Commerce 
has flowed down them. They have_had to do 
with Roman history, and Greek history, and 
Oriental history. To Cwsar and Alexander, and 
all the great generals, they have been matters of 
importance. Rivers have been something more 
than the streams into which mountains have 
drained their surplus waters, and they present an 
interesting and profitable subject for study. 

We want to know something about the produc- 
tions of the valleys which lie between mountains, 
and through which rivers run. We want a know- 
ledge of the formation of the crust of the globe. 
These things, and many others pertaining to 
physical geography, we should make ourselves 
more or less familiar with. All things in this 
world are relatively important as they bear upon 
human conditions; and things that do not bear 
upon human conditions are relatively unimpor- 
tant. A geographical knowledge of the globe 
should connect itself in the minds of men with 
the whole history of human affairs. 

It is impossible to know all the minor details 
of these subjects. If a man does know them, I 
have the same kind of feeling about him that I 
have about a ‘lightning calculator.” When he 
has put down an inconceivable number of figures, 
and then turns around and dashes at them, and 





in an instant tells you the sum, or the product, or 
other arithmetical result, I say, ‘‘ That is aston- 
ishing !” but it is one of those astonislting things 
that I look upon as being about as useful as a 
Chinese fire-cracker, or as a plaything with six or 
seven balls carved one inside of another. You 
wonder how the thing was done; and that is the 
end of it. If aman could tell me every post-road 
in England, I should say, ‘‘What a prodigious 
memory ! and how useless !”’—for you do not need 
to make a guide-board of yourself. It would be 
an astonishing thing if I could tell all the streets 
of New York ; but when I got through, what then ’ 
What would I be more than anybody else? What 
is such knowledge good for? I have heard of 
persons that had such a stupendous memory that 
they would walk down a certain number of blocks 
and afterwards repeat the contents of every sign 
that they passed on the way, and then say them 
backwards! Well, what of it ? 

There is a kind of pedantic knowledge. We 
know that Boston is the capital of Massachusetts ; 
but an English writer, in writing about this 
country, speaks of Boston as the capital of New 
England, and we laugh in our papers to think 
that this foreign writer should not know that 
New England comprises several States. Well, 
why should he? Suppose you undertook to make 
any statement respecting the departments of 
Hungary, would it be surprising that you should 
not know about them? It is not expected that 
you will have such detached knowledge as that. 
As in regard to the history of nations, one may 
have a general geographical knowledge of every 
part of the globe in its large aspects without 
going to the trouble of acquiring a minute and 
detailed knowledge of them. 

Then, in this day one can hardly escape self- 
reproach if he has not some general knowledge of 
science. The structure of the universe, the dis- 
coveries about which in the last twenty-five 
years are simply amazing, a man should not be 
ignorant of. The miracles which have happened 
in our day have all of them happened in science. 
The peculiarities of those things with which we 
are from day to day brought in contact, and upon, 
or with, or for which we work ; the knowledge of 
science as it stands related to the structure of a 
man’s own body and mind, and the constitution 
of human society; the number and nature and 
philosophy of those things which are shaking 
men and nations and ages—all these themes come 
close home to men; and the present is a day in 
which this knowledge is budding and blossoming 
on every side; and no young man, no young wo- 
man, should consider himself or herself as worthy 
of the name of an intelligent man or woman with- 
out some knowledge of science. 

And this should include the knowledge of in- 
ventions and discoveries and constructions of 
various kinds. Every man should be curious 
about such things. 

When they were building the tower for the 
bridge on this side of the river, and were sinking 
the caisson, I had an insatiable desire to see it 
away down, down nearly at the point where it 
stops ; and I did not think it unworthy to request 
permission to go into it. I have been glad ever 
since that I went. I do not think any other man 
will get down there now. I wanted to see with 
my own eyes. And after the tower was built I 
wanted to go on the top of that, and see how it 
was constructed, and understand the mode in 
which the future cables are to bestraddle it as 
upon a saddle. I wanted to know all about this 
most remarkable piece of engineering ; and from 
my windows I watched the work as it progressed, 
dividing my attention between the sparrows, the 
cats, and the tower; and I am not ashamed of it. 

I never see a locomotive that I do not say to 
myself, ‘‘ If I had been brought up as an Indian, 
I should have said my prayers to something like 
this.” I feel an involuntary disposition to take 
off my hat to an engine. Though I am not a ma- 
chinist, nor an inventor, and though I am not 
facile in the use of tools, yet I never see any com- 
plicated, ingenious machinery, that I do not long 
for a knowledge of it. I have a profound curiosity 
and interest in what is going on in shops where 
such things are made, and find a great deal to 
instruct me. It is a good thing to have a wise 
curiosity about matters that are to-day changing 
the civilization of the globe—for the slavery of 
the world is passing away, and we are building 
gigantic machines, and saying to them, ‘Be ye | 
our servants ;” and the machinery in the world is 
doing the work of about twelve times the whole 
population of the world; and no such great 
changes as are going on ought to take place, it 





seems to me, without our desiring to know about 
them. 

Suppose a man should go across the continent, 
and, on coming back, should not know wheth- 
er it had rained or not during the whole time 
that he was gone, what would you think of him ’ 
* Did it rain?” ‘' It may have done se, but I don’t 
remember.” ‘Did you pass through forests?” 
‘**] don’t know whether I did or not; I may have 
done so, but I don’t recollect it.” ‘* Did you see 
any prairies?’ ‘Well, it has escaped my mind 
whether I did or not.” ‘* Did you see any buffa- 
loes ?” ‘I recollect hearing something said about 
buffaloes, but I don’t know whether I saw any or 
not.” ‘*Did you see any Indians? Did you sge 
any mountains? Did you see any canyons’ Did 
you see anything?” As near as he can tell, he did 
not. What would you think of such a man as 
that? And yet that man is blameless compared 
with the young man or maiden who lives in our 
time when there are tremendous ehanges taking 
place, and when society is undergoing perpetual 
revolution under the influence of forces which are 
conspiring to work the regeneration of the race 
and of the globe, and who is ignorant or careless 
of them. These things are taking place within 
ear-shot or right before your eyes, and you ought 
not to be indifferent tothem. But you think it is 
not your business to inquire into them ; you do 
not notice them; you do not know much about 
them; you do not know whether you have seen 
or heard, or whether you have not seen or heard. 

Then, outside of trese more substantial fields of 
knowledge, it is the duty and it ought to be the 
pleasant duty of every young man and maiden to 
become acquainted betimes with bed/es lettres, or 
what may be called literature. I may say, that, for 
moral, and for scientific purposes, it is very desira- 
ble that men should know several languages ; but 
for common purposes I do not think it isany more 
necessary that you should know three or four lan- 
guages than that a pump should have three or four 
nozzles, when there isn’t any more water than 
ean go through one. A great many men know 
French, and German, and English, and a little of 
the dead languages, who have not thoughts or 
feelings enough to express in their mother tongue 
to say nothing of other tongues. I would have 
you understand what is written in the literature 
of your language; and, let me say, in passing, 
since it is germane to the last remark, that the 
rule which is often given for reading—namely, 
‘*Never read a translation if you can get the 
original”—is erroneous. Allow me, with all re- 
spect to those who believe in that maxim, to say, 
Never read the original if you can get a good 
translation. I admit that Homer is better in his 
own language than in ours ; I admit that Schiller’s 
Wallenstein is better in German than in Cole- 
ridge’s translation; I admit that Cowper's and 
Bryant's translations are inferior to the original 
by Homer; but I say that not one man in ten 
thousand makes himself so familiar with a foreign 
tongue, or has such a genius for translation that 
he can read in that tongue as profitably as he can 
read the translation of it by some master hand 
into his own tongue. Ido not object to a man’s 
reading works in foreign tongues ; but it is pedan- 
try to say that one can appreciate a foreign work 
in the original tongue better than in his own lan- 
guage. I have a Testament with the Greek in 
one column and the English iu another ; and when 
I read the Greek, I look at the English to see if I 
translate it correctly ; and when I read the En- 
glish, I look in the Greek to see what it is in that 
language ; and so, I find that both together help 
me more than either of them could alone ; just as 
you get along better when you walk on both your 
feet than when you hopon one. But, after all, 
the perception of words is something that comes 
from your early childhood. That awra, that at- 
mosphere of language which springs from your 
childhood acquaintance with it, you cannot have, 
except by years and years of painstaking, in more 
than one language. It is generally true that aman 
understands but one. It is said that the librarian 
at Rome understands forty or fifty languages ; 
but no, he does not wnderstand them; or, he 
understands them in this way : his mind is stuffed 
with them ; he has them in his museum—that is 
all. Perhaps he knows something about their 
forms, and is acquainted with their bones ; but as 
living things, it is simply impossible, it is utterly 
preposterous that he should have a knowledge of 
them. 

The literature of a man’s own tongue he should 
understand. One ought to read poetry—and not 
that of newspapers alone. One ought to have a 
general knowledge of the flowing poetic language 
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which belongs to his day. He need not go back 
any further than Chaucer; but, from his time 
down to our own day, one should make himself 
acquainted, in a general way, with the poetry that 
has been written in England and in this country ; 
and it ought to be a pleasant task to do so. 

We ought to know something about the writ- 
ings of essayists and dramatists. We ought to 
have some knowledge of works of fiction. I pro- 
pose, at another time, to make some suggestions 
as to the forming of libraries, and as to the books 
that you may profitably read, covering all the 
ground that I have gone over. 

And now, having said this much, let me make a 
jew general suggestions. First, do not be dis- 
couraged because in the beginning you do not 
read much. The habit of reading is one which 
has to be formed. A man must be educated to 
read before he learns to read with facility and 
with great pleasure. Especially, reading is not a 
thing which men and women are apt to engage in 
extensively whose business does not lead them 
directly to it. The first step, then, is to learn to 
love reading ; and if you are going to love read- 
ing, you must take reading that you like; and if 
you do take reading that you like, it will not be 
generally the most important reading, so far as 
information is concerned ; and don’t you let any 
one dissuade you from learning to read because 
your reading is not very useful. 

I recollect a criticism on our Hymn Book by an 
eminent musician. He said that if congregational 
singing was ever to prevail, the most important 
thing was that men should sing ; and, said he, ‘‘ If 
they are going to sipg, they must have, in the 
first instance, something that they want to sing.” 
On that ground he apologized for some tunes in 
the book which are more popular than artistic. 
And if men are going to have the habit of read- 
ing, their first step must be to read; and in order 
that they may take that first step, they must 
have some reading that they like. 

So I say to you, Read the things that you like, 
provided, always, that they are such things as a 
man ought to like. Follow your moral tastes, and 
your honorable tastes, to a certain extent, and for 
a definite purpose—namely, that you may form 
the habit of deriving your enjoyment from books 
and papers, and not necessarily from the thousand 
uncertain experiences of human society. 

Do not, therefore, think that you are to learn to 
read all dull and heavy useful books. A young 
man who entered Cambridge University lugged 
up to the librarian a huge volume from the lower 
shelf to have it entered in his name; and the li- 
brarian said to him, ** My friend, perhaps I have 
a better acquaintance with books than you have, 
and perhaps I could help you select a more in- 
teresting one.” ‘* No,” said the young man, ‘‘I 
am going to read the library through, commencing 
at that corner, and going from one end to the 
other”! Do you suppose one could learn to love 
to read by undertaking a job like that? I like to 
see persons witb light reading to whom such read- 
ing is best adapted. I know that men say, ‘‘ How 
much better it would be for that drayman who sits 
at noon reading some pictorial paper, or some su- 
perficial book with all sorts of stories in it, if he 
would read some useful treatise!’ The fact is: 
that man is learning to love to read; and that 
paper or book is exactly adapted to the function 
of teaching him to love reading; and a useful 
treatise, which would precisely suit another per- 
son, would not do for him at all. He has not 
enough imagination to take it in; but that will 
come in time. Picture-books, illustrated news- 
papers, light works, entertaining travels, writings 
of fietion—I advocate them as against all prudish, 
and all honorable but mistaken, dissuasions that 
moralists have made. I say that men must read 
for amusement as well as for knowledge. It is 
very well for you who have command of your 
time, and who have been educated to literary 
reading, to chiefly occupy yourself with that kind 
of reading. It would be purgatory for you to read 
that which others who are less cultivated might 
read with great propriety. It is very well for you 
to go home with your unexpended bodily strength, 
from pursuits which do not much tax your system 
or your resources, and sit down and read Emerson 
or Shakspeare ; but a man who has been worn out 
with taxation all day cannot endure the additional 
taxation of a book that really strains his mind; 
and reading, for him, should be relaxation. Amuse- 
ment is moral in many cases, under such circum- 
stances. Therefore, for working men who are 
exhausted, for persons who are wearied out, there 
is a gentle stimulus in agreeable and amusing 
reading which is eminently desirable ; and I advo- 


eate such reading. I advocate the reading of 
stories, or tales. I advocate a thousand literary 
forms of* entertainment, provided they proceed 
from moral purpose, and address themselves to 
moral purpose. There is a class of reading which 
may be entertaining to some men, but which is to 
be disallowed under all cireumstaneces. There is 
a kind of unmentionable literature which is not 
fit for men to touch. It is of the devil, and devil- 
ish. It is infernal. It sets on fire the misguided 
natures of the young, if they are unwittingly cast 
under its influence ; and too often it guides them 
downward to the pit. But I am not speaking of 
that surreptitious, clandestine, infamous litera- 
ture, which springs from the fancy, and addresses 
itself to the imagination and the lower passions. 
I say to those ‘who are learning to read, Seek for 
good books that you like to read. I think no man 
was ever so stupid that he did not like to read 
Robinsoe Crusoe. I like to read him to this day. 
I think no man was ever so wanting in suscepti- 
bility that he did not like to read Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. I like to read it yet. I like to 
read Gulliver's Travels. And the profit of read- 
ing such works is apparent to me. I should put 
in my children’s hands the Arabian Nights’ tales. 
I do put into their hands fairy stories, and many 
of them. I think that they are among the most 
harmless of works of fiction; and I read them 
with great amusement. I think nothing trans- 
lates a man out of the pbysical and material so 
much as to read fairy stories, invented in an age 
when men had no idea of the connection between 
cause and effect ; when they regarded everything 
as happening without any relation to causes ; and 
when every cause went boldly along, producing 
sometimes one effect and sometimes another, 
without the slightest degree of regularity or of 
sequence. 

I do not think our children are likely to be car- 
ried away very far by the imagination under such 
circumstances. If they are so carried away, there 
will come a time when they will be glad for having 
early developed that most essential quality in a 
religious life, faith, which is only another name 
for the imagination instructed by the reason, and 
seeking for moral and religious elements. 

The beginnings of reading, then, to those who 
are not educated to read, should be of things en- 
tertaining. Reading ought to be a rest from labor 
for exhausted men.. It should be a refuge from 
grief, from care, and from heart-ache. It is pre- 
posterous to expect that, when the vitality of men 
has been drained low, they will trudge through 
books which do not in the least degree fit them, 
and which searcely entertain them. 

Reading for knowledge is different from reading 
for entertainment. When reading for entertain- 
ment, you are not obliged to be particular or 
accurate ; but in reading biographical or historical 
books, or books of science, there is nothing more 
necessary than accuracy, as far as you go. I 
would say to every young person, Read with your 
pencil. Never pass a word, or an allusion, or the 
name of a person that you do not understand, 
without marking it down for inquiry. Then go 
to your dictionary for the definition or explana- 
tion. Generally go when you are reading. Go 
to your encyclopedia, if you have one at hand, 
for information respecting historical or biograph- 
ical allusions. Never read about any country 
without having the map of that country before 
you ; and if any great event turns on some geo- 
graphical feature, on some range of mountains, 
or on the flow of some river, before going on with 
your reading see what it is. This kind of study 
will fix things in your mind as no formal methods 
of the schools ever will. 

Remember, too, that in reading for knowledge it 
is to the last degree desirable that you should so 
store up what you read that you shall never be 
obliged to read it the second time. Dr. Macauley 
of New York advised me (I have always been 
sorry that I did not take his advice, and you will 
be sorry if you do not take mine,) to form the 
habit of reading down a page, and then reciting 
to myself the substance of all that was on that 
page. He said that at first he could not doit, but 
that he went back and read the page again, and 
then he could give about half; and that after 
reading it once more he could tell the whole that 
the page contained ; and then he went on. He 
said that it was slow in the beginning, but grew 
less and less so, and the result was that whatever 
he read he retained in his memory, and knew 
accurately. To be particular about the accuracy 
of your facts, of your dates, of your names of per- 
sons and places and of events, is a habit which is 


as this, but which will grow difficult if you put it 
off till a later day. 

Reading, like eating, is designed to make a man 
feel better ; but if he feels worse after eating, he 
has not eaten right ; and if a man feels worse after 
reading. be has not read right ; if, when you have 
been reading, you feel heavy, removed from all 
worldly things, unsoeial, separated from your 
affairs in life, the fault is not in reading but in the 
way in which you have read, or in the things that 
you have read. There is this gauge that applies 
not only to reading, but the whole round of plea- 
sures which young men and maidens may enjoy, 
namely, What is the effect that is produced on 
you by the reading or by the pleasure? If it 
makes you stronger for duty, intones your con- 
science, purifies and refines your imagination, and 
makes you more happy to-day and to-morrow, 
then, it is useful; but if, on the other hand, it 
makes you heavy and discontented, and warps 
you from the performance of duty, then be sure 
that either you have read or enjoyed wrong 
things or that you have read or enjoyed in excess. 

Now, you will ask me, ‘‘ How shall a man as 
busy as I am, whose time is not his own, and 
whose affairs so cumber him, have time to do this 
reading which you have marked out, and which 
covers so large a compass?” Well, in the first 
place, do not try to do it all at once. Do not 
undertake more than you can accomplish. But 
it is not time that men lack for reading, it is 
appetite. If men would use up from day to day 
the driblets of time, the waste moments, which 
they have, they would be able to accomplish a 
great deal of reading. After all the time devoted 
to social enjoyment, and to duty, there will 
remain an amount which, though it may not be 
appreciable from day to day, will, in a life-time, 
be almost incaleulable. It is not want of time, 
but want of a wise administration of time, that 
stands in the way of men’s reading. I have before 
mentioned to some of you my use of time in days 
gone by. I have read through, during the last 
ten or fifteen years, five or six long histories like 
Grote and Froude with only the time that I could 
snatch while waiting for my meals. If the meal 
was ready, and I had to wait ten or fifteen minutes 
for the others to come down, I took that spare 
time to read a little. Andso I have crept through 
long histories, and derived benefit from them, and 
have not thrown away such fragments of time. 
If I had thrown them away I should have lost 
just so much enjoyment and profit. Men can 
read a great deal, if they want to, by making use 
of such scraps of time as they can command, 

I shall speak to you, in future, with referenee to 
founding a library: but I may say not only that 
books are cheap, but that, if they are beyond 
your reach, there are circulating libraries, free 
libraries, and the houses of friends, where a 
young man or maiden can obtain suitable books, 
and wise directions in the reading of them. Noth- 
ing pleases a man more than to have a young 
person, with an appetite for reading, ask for a 
book. If persons ask me for bread, and I see that 
they are hungry, they do not receive the loaf with 

any more pleasure than I give it to them ; but if I 
give to the hunger of the body, how much more 
should I give to the hunger of the soul. The loaf, 
when they have eaten it, Ido not getagain ; but the 
book I shall get again. A book is bread that can 
be eaten a thousand times. It is like the bread that 
was broken at the feast of the five thousand, when 
more was taken up than there was at the beginning. 
So, there is no excuse for want of opportunity, or 
want of means, or want of judicious selection. 

At another time I shall resume the subject, and 
I shall then attempt to give you a list of books 
with which you may begin your career of reading, 
and to give you some suggestions as to how one 
may do that which every young man ought to do 
when he founds a family—found also a library. 
For every man’s house ought to have windows; 
and books are windows through which we may 
look back to the beginning of time, and forward 
to the end of time, and through all the interme- 
diate lapse of time. 


PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

GRANT, our Father, thy blessing upon those who are begin- 
ning life; upon those who have everything to make, to do, 
to fashion. Lead them in right ways. Save them from fatal 
mistakes. Grant unto them a wise intelligence. Give them 
that desire for knowledge which shall bring them to the 
sources of true knowledge, and to thy very Word, which is 
its fountain-head. And may we remember that however 
much we may get of life, the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and the end thereof. And so may we em- 
ploy our time and develop our talents that at last when we 
are called for by the great Master of time and life, we may 
render up our account with joy, and not with grief. We ask 
it through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 
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WAITING. 


By Marra W. Jones. 


-\ TEEPED in sunshine, bathed in dew 
Year by year, the strange plant* grew, 
But no grace of flower knew. 


Seeing it, a zealot said, 
Hotly shaking his young head, 
‘Without works, one is as dead.” 


- 


Did it start impatient then, 
Try to break ite bands of green 
With the life that throbbed between ? 


Nay! it seemed but as before, 
Though its heart may more and more 
Life’s sweet pain have pondered o'er. 
Half a century had passed, 

And the plant still bloomless cast 
Broader shadows. But at last 


One fair morning, passing by 
Some one looked and with a cry 
Called the people, far and nigh. 


For, from out the circling green 
There uprose a wondrous sheen, 
Bud and bloom did not overlean 


The broad leaves, and climb so high, 
All their beauty none could spy 
Save the tender, smiling sky. 


“*Tis a tree of soft pale flame, 
Greenly whorled,”’ said one who came, 
Trying vainly, thus to name 


Such unwonted loveliness. 
In their prodigal excess 
Bud and bloom seemed numberless. 


But the zealot humbly said, 
Bowing low his hoary head, 
* Lo! it teaches in my stead. 


* Now I know that soul is great 
Which, aware of its estate, 
Nobly is content to wait. 


* As for me, O foolish man! 
I have learned that no one can 
Sit in judgment on God's plan. 


“ When ‘tis time for deed or flower, 
He alone can strike the hour 
From the heights of His watch tower." 


* Agave or century plant. 





BAIZY. 
By Mary AINGE Dr VERE. 
(PART I.] 


HEY called her Baizy—a compound probably 

of baby and Daisy—no one knew what her 
real name was. A watchman had picked her up 
from a door-step, when she was a week old, and 
had taken her to the Foundling Hospital. From 
thence she had been transferred to the Children’s 
Home, and was presently grown up enough to 
send out to service, a gentle-faced child of ten 
years old. At the first venture she became an 
errand girl, next a maid of all work, next a paper- 
seller, and finally, one hope-forsaken day, found 
herself clutched by a horrible old woman, and 
frightened and threatened into selling bouquets for 
her, and sharing with her a wretebed den in Mul- 
berry street. It was at this period of her life that 
Dr. Bennett found Baizy. 

He had been summoned hastily to 80 Center 
street ; that is, the summons had come to him in 
haste, delivered breathlessly by a little ragged 
urchin, who had darted round the corner in time 
to accost him as he ascended the steps of his office. 

‘‘Now, mother wants to know if you'll please 
come round right away. The baby’s awful sick, 
and mother says if you'll please to come—80 Cen- 
ter street, fourth floor, in the back room—Mrs. 
Birney—and she’s afraid its dying.” 

So Dr. Bennett wrote down the address, but 
work had so accumulated on his hands that it 
was evening before he found time to search out 
80 Center street, which proved to be a narrow 
crowded tenement in a noisy crowded street. The 

stairs were rickety and worn by many feet, and as 
‘he passed up through the darkness the whole 
house seemed humming like a vast beehive, alive 
with voices and laughter, the cries of children, 
the clatter of dishes, loud words and heavy foot- 
steps. On the fourth story a little ray of light 
shone along the wall; the door of the back-room 
stood partly open, and as Dr. Bennett pushed it 
wide and crossed the threshold a great silence 
greeted him, a silence he knew well. Death had 
entered before him ! ; 

The room was miserably poor and bare, yet 
cleanly swept and tidy, and bearing some evidence 
of a little attempt at ‘‘home.” Poverty was there, 
but not squalor—and now the presence of the in- 
visible King had made it grand and solemn as a 
temple. Between the two bare patched windows 
stood a rough deal table, and on this rested the 





little motionless form that seemed to diffuse such 
stillness through the place. Beside it sat a hard- 
featured careworn woman, looking down quietly 
at the tiny upturned face over which the soft 
light of a wax candle shone purely and steadily. 
Near the mourner stood another poorly clad and 
weary looking woman hushing a baby on her 
breast. There was no one else in the room. 

As the doctor entered the mother of the living 
child nodded to him, sorrowfully glancing over 
with compassionate eyes at the other mother 
whose eyes were hard, and fixed, and tearless. 

‘*Here’s the doctor, now, Mrs. Birney,” she 
said gently, touching her. 

The woman glanced round at him an instant, 
then fixed her eyes as before. ‘‘ You’re too late, 
you see, Doctor,” she said calmly, ‘‘my baby’s 
dead.” 

Dr. Bennett made no answer. What was there 
to say? He lifted the ragged white coverlet and 
looked at the wasted little form with keen profes- 
sional glance, pressed the sunken chest lightly 
with his fingers. 

‘‘A month ago would have been too late,” he 
rejoined, quietly. ‘‘The child has been sick a 
long time.” 

‘* Yes, a long time,” repeated the mother, speak- 
ing like one in a dream. ‘‘I knew it; but what 
could 1 do? The father died six months ago, and 
left me with three of them.” And then she sat 
silent again, her rough, scarred hands crossed on 
her lap, her lips closed with a stern, almost ter- 
rible, expression. 

Dr. Bennett was for once at a loss what to say 
or do. He was well used to the spectacle of be- 
reaved mothers ; but this woman, so strong and 
calm and tearless, yet so utterly despairing! He 
felt almost awed before her, and stood a long 
time at her side, in silence, looking gravely at the 
white, quiet face that would never more know 
pain or struggle. But there was nothing he could 
do; all human help was forever too late. He 
turned away presently, to speak to the other 
woman, who was still swaying herself softly to 
and fro with her baby in herarms. From her he 
learned a sad little history: how Mrs. Birney’s 
husband had died from intemperance, and how 
her eldest boy had ‘‘ gone wild—to the bad alto- 
gether,” and how the mother had struggled to 
reclaim him and would never speak a harsh word 
to or of him, and how she had started a little 
business for herself. ‘‘An apple-stand, sir, on the 
corner of Barclay street,” said the kind-hearted 
narrator, her eyes filling again and again as she 
spoke ; ‘‘and she done well, too, for a while ; and 
the littlest boy—that’s William Skinny they call 
him—he sold papers in the mornings and even- 
ings, and stayed with the baby through the day. 
But it was the mother's care it pined for, I sup- 
pose, and she couldn't be with it, and—and, oh, 
it’s better off! But see, sir, her heart is breaking, 
and never a tear—not one! If she would cry and 
take on, that would seem more natural like ; and 
I brought my baby in, thinking it would remind 
her of her own and she’d maybe cry a bit, and 
that would do her good. But she sits there like 
a stone ; it’s just a grief to look at her.” 

“It is indeed,” said Dr. Bennett. He was cer- 
tainly sorry for the poor creature; but poverty and 
suffering and death were very common incidents 
in his daily experience—his time, too, was pre- 
cious, and his presence needed elsewhere; so, 
with a few words of condolence, he placed a 
trifling amount of money on the mantle-shelf and 
prepared to depart, nodding a cordial good-night 
to the kind neighbor. As he stepped out into the 
hall a little girl came quickly up the stairway and 
brushed by him, and all the air was suddenly 
filled with a scent of sweet violets. Dr. Bennett 
paused an instant, looking after the child, and, 
seeing her enter the room he had just quitted, an 
impulse moved him to return and look through 
the doorway. As he did so the woman with the 
baby came out softly, saying, as she passed him: 

“T can go and get my husband’s supper, now 
that Baizy has come.” 

Glancing into the room, he saw a slight, pale 
girl of twelve, perhaps, dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
bending over the dead baby and laying on its 
breast a bunch of violets ; then she stooped her 
head and put her lips to the little face. 

‘*Poor baby ! oh, poor baby !” she said, gently. 

At the sound of these simple words the mother 
threw out her arms suddenly, with a cry that 
rang through the room, and caught the girl to 
her side and wept wildly, with her face hidden 
against the slender shoulder. It was a picture 
Dr. Bennett never forgot: the miserable garret 
and the tiny death-white figure with fresh flowers 





on its bosom, the woman’s passionate abandon- 
ment to grief, and, strangest of all, the girl’s up- 
lifted quiet face, full of strength and hope and 
sweetness! Her little thin hand kept patting the 
woman's bowed head with a tenderness that 
seemed almost motherly. 

“There, don’t ery so, don’t ery, Mrs. Birney.” 
Dr. Bennett had to strain his keen ear to catch 
her whispered words, but the answer was loud 
enough. 

**Oh, let ne ery, Baizy—let me ery or my heart 
will break! My baby, my baby, oh! my little 
baby.” 

For a long time there was no sound in the room 
but this terrible heart-broken sobbing. By de- 
grees it grew fainter, and at length the woman 
lifted up her head and took the child’s face be- 
tween her hands. 

‘*God bless you, dear,” she said, brokenly. ‘‘Oh, 
Baizy, isn’t it hard that Nellie’s been took from 


me? What will I do without her? See how 
pretty she looks! If I could keep her always, 
even just asleep like that! Oh, oh! I used to 


think, ‘When she grows as old as Baizy what a 
comfort she will be.’ I used to plan what we'd 
do.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Baizy, soothingly, ‘‘ that’s how 
you felt—but it’s better far to have her safe in 
heaven. Think if it is not better than to maybe 
leave her all alone in the world some day, like I 
was left. Isn't it better to know God loves her 
and lets her stay with the angels? There is noth- 
ing she could ever have in the world half so good 
as that.” 

‘Oh, Baizy,” cried the woman, sobbing again ; 
“oh, if I was sure of that! but I don’t know. I 
don’t know anything about it.” 

‘*7 do,” said Baizy, firmly. ‘‘ They told me all 
about itin the Home, and I read in the Bible how 
Jesus loved little children best of all. I can read 
it for you if you like, and it is all true, every word! 
I can justimagine how Nellie looks now. She isa 
beautiful little angel, only think. She is not sick any 
more; all the pain is gone, and she is safeand happy, 
and ean see you and love you just the same. It’s 
all so peaceful there—no sorrow and no death. 
Oh, Mrs. Birney, I should think you would be 
glad that Nellie’s gone. I was glad when Skinny 
told me. He told me a little while ago,” said 
Baizy, ending her sermon in commonplace fash- 
ion. ‘‘And he’s doing so well at the stand, you 
wouldn't believe! I helped him to make change, 
you know ; and then as soon as I got all sold out, 
I ran up here all the way; and I kept the last 
bunch for Nellie. I wouldn't sell it.” 

‘*But you'll get in trouble, won't you? Won't 
granny beat you for that ?” 

‘Oh, well,” answered Baizy, indifferently, 
“that’s nothing new. I wanted Nellie to have 
‘em. Don't they make the place smell sweet ? I'm 
glad they kept so fresh and nice. She used to like 
my flowers. She'd always stretch her hands out 
to try and catch them! But, oh, there's plenty of 
flowers where she is now,” added Baizy, fervently, 
and laying her hand round Mrs. Birney’s neck— 
‘* plenty of flowers and everything beautiful and 
good—but she'll know I brought these for her, 
anyway! When I'm all alone at nights and ‘fraid, 
I sha’n’t care so much now, ‘cause I know there's 
one angel that’s well acquainted with me. Can’t 
you think of Nellie, too, like that, just as if she 
was near you always, and well and happy, and 
waiting for you to come ?” 

“Tlltry to, Baizy. Ill try to feel it! God love 
and bless you, dear. My heart was dry and burn- 
ing, and you’ve brought the tears. I am so 
thankful I can ery for my poor baby, my little 
darling girl! But you'll take the flowers back— 
oh, yes, indeed, dear, you must. I'd not rest to 
think you’d be abused, even for Nellie’s sake. 
Take them, now : you can sell them on your way 
home, and then the count will be right, and no 
one can beat or blame you. Come, dear—yes, 
Baizy, to please me.” 

‘“*T can’t! I can't!” And for the first time 
Baizy’s dark eyes filled up with tears. ‘‘I want 
Nellie to have them, to take with her when she 
goes away. A beating’s nothing; it’s over in a 
little while. Oh, Mrs. Birney, I'll feel worse than 
a hundred beatings if you won't let her keep the 
flowers after I've saved them and brought them 
to her.” 

‘*You must let her keep them, Mrs. Birney,” 
said a decided voice from the doorway, and Dr. 
Bennett advanced again into the room. ‘ Allow 
me to pay the little girl for her flowers—that I 
ean do—but her kindness is beyond money and 
beyond price. Angels are never very far away 
from such as she,” he added, placing his hand on 
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the child’s brown head, from which her battered 
old hat hung, ready to fall. Baizy drew back a 
moment, as if to refuse the money, then she took 
it from his hand, saying simply, ‘**Thank you, 
sir!’ and glancing shyly at his pleasant face, 
while a pretty blush crimsoned her own. 

(To be continued.) 





BEHIND THE CLOUD. 
By E. E. 8. C. 
be moonlight, brightening over 
The mountain and lake and lea, 
Transformed with a tender glory 
The little one on my knee; 
Till it seemed that baby Bertie 
A beautiful saint must be. 


Away from the grouping shadows, 
And out of the twilight grey, 

The wondrous eyes of my darling 
All wistfully looked away 

To the royal road of the Princess 
That over the cloud-land lay. 


But scarcely, I think, an angel 

From the mystical world of light 
Had won my heart from its worship 

Of my own sweet saint that night; 
And rather than heaven above me 

I had chosen the bliss in sight. 


All suddenly baby Bertie 
With wondering fear outspoke, 
While softly the silence listened, 
And swiftly the echoes woke 
At the startled cry of my darling— 
* Oh, mamma, the moon is b’oke!” 
Then closer I clasped him, kissing 
The sweet lips quivering so; 
Just bidding him wuit a little, 
And then he should surely know 
It was only a cloud half hiding, 
One moment, the fairy glow. 


*O heart !"’ I said, ** we are children, 
Forever in grief or bliss ; 
Whatever may come to darken 
Our joy, in a land like this, 
We think that something in heaven 
Has certainly gone amiss.”” 





COUNTRY BOOK-CLUBS. 


By EruHet C. GALE. 


‘N country towns not rich enough to erect a 
] good library building and employ a salaried 
librarian the circulating library has proved a fail- 
ure. Yet comparatively few of the lovers of read- 
ing are able to purchase all the new books which 
they feel that they must have. This necessity is 
the mother of the Book-Club, a scheme for circu- 
lating books far from being as good as a well- 
supported and conducted library, but possessing 
the advantage of being practicable in places 
where the latter is not. As the knowledge of this 
simple device may not yet extend to all of the 
places that would welcome it, let us explain it. 

The book-club is an association of a certain 
number of book-lovers, who pay certain annual 
sums with which are purchased a certain number 
of books, which are passed from hand to hand, 
like the knots of an endless chain, until the last 
member on the list has received the book which 
started on its travels at the house of the first 
member, and he has received that which started 
with the last member. 

The advantages of this, or some equally simple 
means of diffusing through a community much 
good reading at a trifling cost, are so obvious that 
to enumerate them would be something like re- 
eapitulating the reasons why it is well for the 
world that the sun shines upon it. So we prefer, 
rather, to buoy out the channel, that our club 
may not suffer shipwreck on the shoals that lie in 
wait for it, as for every other craft of human 
launching. 

The first shoal is a too large membership. 
Twenty-four members are the most that any one 
club should claim. Where a greater number 
wish to join, there should be two or more clubs, 
which may afterwards exchange books if that 
seems desirable. Each of twenty-four members 
may keep a book half a month—not too longa 
time if, as usually is, or should be, the case, the 
several persons composing the member's family 
wish to read the book. 

If the annual dues are as low as two dollars, 
and the books chosen are not mostly of the paper- 
covered order, there can be but one book to each 
member at any one time. Butif the dues are as 
high as four or five dollars, there may be a good 
proportion of the more expensive books of travel, 
history, &c., or a double portion of lighter works. 

In order that each member may be pleased with 
at least one of the books chosen, it is the rule in 
most such clubs that every member shall select 
one book, or two or three if the funds warrant 





the purchase of so many for each subscriber. As 
a general thing, however, fully one-half the mem- 
bers decline to name their choice, and of the books 
selected by the other half some must be thrown 
out because they are known to have been read by 
a majority of the members; some because they 
have a sectarian bias; and perhaps others for 
other reasons. When there are a hundred books 
that seem desirable, or fifty that are longed for, 
while but twenty can be bought, the hearts of the 
purchasing committee are often rent in twain. 
And, after all their anxieties, the members are in- 
variably astonished, if not displeased, at the se- 
lections made. But the committee must be content 
to endure censure with patience, remembering 
that a certain degree of dissatisfaction is inevita- 
ble among the members of any association, for 
whatever purpose or however small. 

In selecting books it is well to divide them into 
classes and decide upon the number of each which 
shall be purchased. A good division is this: one- 
third good novels ; two-thirds, divided as nearly 
as possible into equal portions, of books of travel, 
popular science, biography and history, with a 
volume or two of poetry and of essays thrown in. 

The books having been purchased and protect- 
ed by stout paper covers, the list of members—to 
be pasted in each volume—is carefully arranged 
so that there may be as little inconvenience as 
possible in passing the books from hand to hand. 
Book-clubs in cities or compact villages frequent- 
ly employ a messenger to go from house to house 
collecting or distributing the books on the regular 
days. But in country places, where the members 
may live so far apart that the circuit of the mes- 
senger would extend over several miles, this is 
not often practicable. Hence the rule that on 
the first and fifteenth of every month each mem- 
ber shall forward the book in his hands to the 
member whose name is next below his own on 
the list. A lack of punctuality in the transmis- 
sion of the books is the most dangerous of all 
shoals for a book-club. The member who retains 
a book longer than the allotted time commits an 
injustice for which his name should be dropped 
from the roll. 

During the absence from home of any member, 
some one of his family should be directed to for- 
ward the book on the proper days; or, the mem- 
ber should, previous to his departure, tell the 
member whose name is next above his own on the 
list to whom the books may be sent during his 
absence. This person thus becomes a member, 
for the time being, of the club, and is bound by 
its rules. This arrangement prevents confusion 
and consequent loss of books. 

In regard to the disposal of the old books at 
the expiration of the club year there are different 
opinions. Some clubs prefer to divide the books 
by lot among the members. Others, to sell them 
at auction for the benefit of the next year’s club. 
Others still—and this seems to us the best plan— 
send the books, which have once given them 
pleasure, to some hospital or other charitable in- 
stitution where they may again confer both 
pleasure and profit. 

Although we intended to forbear speaking of 
the many advantages connected with these clubs, 
we must mention an important one. By their 
means a love of good reading is cultivated among 
children as it can hardly be by books bought for 
and given to them. There is alwaysa curiosity 
to see what is in the new book that can stay in 
their hands but one short fortnight. The attrac- 
tion is ever new and ever increasing. Little 
Mary, instead of thinking solely of the color of 
her own, or the texture of Sophy’s, dress, or— 
which is little better—cramming her small brain 
to suffocation with names and dates of persons 
and events about which she knows nothing and 
cares less, save as they affect her good or bad 
‘*marks,” will find both mind and heart expand- 
ing as she lives in a broader atmosphere with the 
author she is reading. Johnny, in his turn, if he 
can hunt lions and elephants with Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker, will take less interest in the detestable dime 
novel hidden in his school desk, and will learn 
that manliness does not consist entirely in learn- 
ing to chew and smoke. That book-clubs in gen- 
eral would not choose to purchase children’s 
books does not interfere with the interest of the 
little folks. ‘‘Grown-up books” often have a 
particular fascination for children. We know 
one little girl, not six years old, who listened with 
rapt attention while her sister of thirteen years 
in breathless interest hurried through the story 
of the explorations and adventures of Dr. Kane, 
and another of eight who read Hume’s England 


for amusement !—an old edition with long s’s, tov. 
L 





All these children were as healthy, happy and 
childlike as any children could be. 

It has this moment occurred to us—and we 
think it a very happy thought—why not have 
book-clubs expressly for children ? 

All parents who recognize the importance of 
mental as well as physical food for their children 
‘know how essential it is that their reading should 
be well-chosen. Such parents will doubtless take 
care to buy only such books as they approve ; but 
that does not hinder their children from borrow- 
ing of other children, whose parents exercise no 
such eare in selection, books which are as bad 
companions as would be little vagrants from the 
slums. Substitution is better than prohibition. 
Therefore let there be children’s book-clubs 
which shall pass good reading from little hand to 
little hand, which shall give them something to 
talk about when they are together, and which 
shall be their very own. 





“AS LITTLE CHILDREN.” 
By M. E. WINsLow. 


ITTLE Benny was spending the day at his 
4AU4 -grandmother’s. Every one in the house was 
glad to entertain him, for he was a rare visitor. 
Pictures and shells and books were brought forth 
for his amusement, and his young aunties dis- 
interred old dolls and toys without number. 

Towards noon, however, other instincts than the 
esthetic began to develop themselves, and he said, 
half shyly, 

‘“My mamma said I was to have my dinner 
here.” 

‘**Oh!” said one of his aunts, moved by that 
propensity to tease the little ones which is apt to 
be an unamiable element of girl-nature. ‘‘ Suppose 
we won’t give you any?” 

The two blue eyes shone like stars as the sus- 
picion of tears gathered in them, one big sob 
swelled in the little throat and then with a brave, 
confiding appeal to every one in the room Bennie 
said, 

‘But you will.” 

The tears gathered in the aunty’s eyes then, 
while all the others hastened to reward the little 
believer's faith with biscuits, apples and candy, as 
she thought of how often when Satan had whis- 
pered to her doubting heart, ‘‘ Suppose the Lord 
won't give you this needed thing you have been 
praying for?” his voice had been listened to, and 
unrestrained tears had taken the place of, ‘‘ But 
He will.” 

Our life in Christ is a life of faith; by it we 
stand, in it alone we can walk, and the victory 
that overcometh is not only promised to but is 
faith itself. Hence the tempter, knowing that he 
ean ‘* find nothing in us” while we are *‘ looking 
unto Jesus” by faith, is ever watching to strike us 
in the heel with his poisoned arrows. If our 
worldly prospects are dark and we are endeavor- 
ing to rest on the promise, ‘‘ Verily thou shall be 
fed,” he whispers: ‘‘ Other people have starved; 
suppose God won't feed you?” If our life-battle 
becomes fiercer than flesh can endure, and we are 
seeking shelter behind the shield of Him ‘who 
giveth us the victory,” he says scornfully: ‘‘ But 
suppose He won't give it to you?” If we are striv- 
ing in the face of all opposition to raise the fallen 
and demolish the strongholds of sin, clad in the 
panoply of ‘‘all things are possible to Him that 
believeth,” he says: ‘‘The whole world lieth in 
wickedness; why should God make this renovation 
possible to you?” And when the old nature, re- 
pudiated and forsaken yet still alive, rises with 
the accumulated force of habit to do battle with 
the infant Christ new-born within, and we are 
endeavoring to stay ourselves upon the rock, 
‘*Sin shall not have the dominion,” he strikes his 
most envenomed blow and says: ‘‘ Other christians 
are constantly falling; suppose His grace is not 
sufficient for you?” What shall we do? To listen 
to him is to doubt; doubting is sure failure. 
Rather let us, like the ‘‘ little children,” as whom 
we must become if we would enter into the King- 
dom, check the sobs that will arise, and with eyes 
bright with unshed tears prove the truth of the 
Kingdom’s law, ‘‘ According to thy faith be it 
unto thee,” by saying, in the certainty that one 
word of God can never fail: 

‘* But He will.” 

It is the will of our Heavenly Father that not 
one of his little ones should perish; nay, more; 
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‘* Not one good thing will He withhold ” from them. 
And even where there is no specific promise on 
which to build our faith, we do wisely and well in 
every time of need, in every lawful desire, for the 
supply of every human want, to look confidingly 
up into his Fatherly face and say: 

‘* But you will.” 











BILLIARDS IN COLLEGE. 
(Hartford Churchman.| 

ONE of the religious papers is troubled to the 
extent of a column and one-eighth (leaded) be- 
cause President Porter, of Yale, wants six billiard 
tables for the college. We have nothing to say 
about the intrinsic morality of the game. We do 
not intend to discuss the nice questions supposed 
to be involved, as to the degree of culture, mental 
and physical, which the game affords. We simply 
take the plain fact as President Porter takes it. 
Billiards will be played; there is no intrinsic moral 
delinquency in playing billiards ; on the whole, 
the arguments for and against are nicely balanced; 
therefore—and here President Porter's logie shines 
out—as billiards will be played, it is better that 
they be played without injurious accompaniments 
than where gambling, intoxication, and evil com- 
pany are very likely to accompany them. Presi- 
dent Porter has done wisely. When Colonel —— 
was appointed commandant of cadets at West 
Point, he remembered the ways of his own youth, 
even when he was a pleb. He knew that two 
things were dear (because forbidden) to the cadet 
heart—smoking and confectionery eating. He was 
aware that physically these indulgences were 
dubious. He knewthat stern moralists had repre- 
sented tobacco and saccharine conglomerations (es- 
pecially under Gallic influences) to be the root of 
all evils of body and soul; but he also knew that 
these indulgences coupled with disobedience of 
orders would not be improved in character. He 
therefore established a confectioner’s shop at the 
Point, with leave of purchasing at certain hours, 
and also licensed a smoking hour, at which free 
narcotic enjoyment was permitted. And—the re- 
sult was that less candy was consumed, less 
tobacco burned, by far, and the law was un- 
broken, and the students did not run every 
imaginable risk of expulsion in order to get down 
to Buttermilk Falls, where more doubtful, or 
rather more absolutely certain, temptations to 
evil awaited them. Some people thought the 
Colonel did wisely. 

WANTED. 
{Southern Churchman.} 

AN exchange says, among other things, first of 
all, there is wanted a plan which will root out 
conceit and stinginess from vacant churches: 
which will make them content with little less 
genius in a man, if the balance is made up in 
gooduess ; which will teach them that it is a moral 
impossibility for every church to have ‘‘ the smart- 
est minister in the country ;” which will make 
them believe that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, even if he does work in their particular cor- 
ner of the Lord’s vineyard; which will make 
them less censorious, and more teachable ; which 
will give them such an honest hunger for the 
bread of truth that they will never stop to ask 
whether it was cut with a silver knife or an iron 
one. Next, then, is wanted a plan which will 
eradicate pride and laziness from unemployed 
ministers ; which will convince them that God’s 
work can be done ip the country as well as in the 
city ; which will make them think more of Christ’s 
glory and less of their own, [more of souls saved 
and less of audiences amused ; which will teach 
them that preaching is the last kind of work to be 
done off hand ; which will make them so anxious 
to feed the Masfer’s flock that they will not stop 
to inquire whether their own particular sheep are 
Merinoes or Sonthdowns. Supposing we could 
see all our churches generous and all our minis- 
ters laborious and self-denying, how long would 
it be before the world would be converted ? This 
is a sum in arithmetic. 








WHY HE RESIGNED. 
(Baptist Weekly.) 

It is difficult to put in nice phrase the reasons 
for a good many resignations. Those who vacate 
a charge on account of ‘‘ ill-health” often recuper- 
ate in a wonderfully brief period if an ‘‘ opening” 
presents itself. Others who resign to become 
“evangelists” soon discover they have no voca- 





tion that way if a church presents strong induce- 
iments for them to settle. And sometimes a man 
resigns on account of ‘‘inadequate support,” to 
the ‘“‘great regret” of a church which forthwith 
calls another at a higher salary than they have 
ever offered. Therefore we admire the phraseol- 
ogy employed in the London Baptist, which an- 
nounces that a pastor has closed his labors ‘‘ from 
circumstances over which he had no control.” 
There is, it is true, an annoying ambiguity about 
this paragraph. We area little curious to know 
what the ‘‘ circumstances” were that the brother 
could not “control.” Was it a fractious minority ? 
A quarrel about the choir? An obstreperous dea- 
con’? Or did his troubles come from his own 
household? Was his wife too plain-spoken’? Did 
his children dress too finely for a minister’s faimi- 
ly? Alas! ourcuriosity is not likely to be relieved. 
That way of putting it is very tantalizing, but we 
have no doubt it is truthful. It ‘‘covers the 


ground.” ‘Circumstances over which he had no 
control.” The information may be somewhat su- 
perfluous. It is evident that if ‘‘ circumstances” 


could be controlled the brother would have held 
on. What a pity that the power of working mir- 
acles does not inhere in the ministry to ‘‘ control” 
some biped ‘‘circumstances,”’ especially when 
they take the form of quarrelsome members and 
officials ! 


THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 
{Examiner and Chronicle.) 

WE hold, in short, that it is not necessary that 
the minister’s wife take charge of the ‘‘ female 
prayer-meeting” week by week ; superintend ‘the 
infant department” ; be president of the Mite So- 
ciety ; and regard herself as under bonds to join 
her husband in all his pastoral visitation. We 
hold that it is undesirable that she have a finger 
in every pie that is cooked by the parish—unde- 
sirable so far as the quality of the church pie is 
concerned, and undesirable because of the inevi- 
tably resulting neglect of certain other and more 
domestic pies which are immensely important to 
the comfort, and consequent usefulness, of the 
minister. We have known many achurch to be 
rent asunder by the efforts of some unsalaried 
colleague to assert her claims to the traditional 
powers and prerogatives of the minister's wife. 
We have known instances in which the minister's 
wife successfully asserted her spiritual supremacy, 
and conducted the affairs of her little kingdom to 
the admiration of the entire community ; while 
her husband was daily losing ground through the 
neglect of those humbler and more domestic duties 
which it was her first and holiest duty to render 
unto God. Would we not, then, have the minis- 
ter’s wife interested in the affairs of the church ” 
Certainly we would ; but interested only asa dozen 
other Christian women—or scores, it may be—are 
interested. To make a happy and helpful home 
for her husband, we take to be her first and high- 
est duty. No man in the parish needs it so much 
as he ; for the physical, mental and mora! vigor of 
no other man is so constantly and so rudely taxed. 
The minister who retires from the worry and care 
of daily contact with his people to a neglected, 
disordered and unrestful home, is sadly to be 
pitied. The minister who finds, at home, the ut- 
most rest and comfort which tender thoughtful- 
ness can supply, may well bless God for his helper, 
even though she be not gifted in public prayer, or 
fitted to discuss with him, like Milton’s angels, the 
vexed problems of 

* Fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute.” 
DISPLAY AT FUNERALS. 
(Bosten Watchman.) 

THE effect of this excessive display operates 
most injuriously on those whose humble cireum- 
stances should forbid its indulgence. Regarding 
this extravagance in others as an evidence of 
affection, or as the proper proof of social distine- 
tion, they are led into silly imitations, which not 
infrequently end in hopelessly impoverishing 
them. Wives have been known to exhaust the 
meager savings of a family on a husband’s funeral, 
and the few hundred dollars, painfully secured 
by a life insurance policy, have been as foolishly 
buried in the grave. For the satisfaction derived 
from the approval of the thoughtless and vain, 
children in this manner have been deprived of 
their little patrimony, and have been compelled 
to face life in most disadvantageous circumstances. 
We recall a case where the mother of a poor youth 
who had died in poverty carried her post-mortem 
vanity even beyond the grave, and refused to per- 
mit the friends who had to provide the funeral 
expenses of her son to clothe his inanimate form 
in a second-hand suit, because, as she stated, 





= = ma =. 


** Samuel was always a good boy, and in the res- 
urrection ought to be dressed as respectably as 
any one.” Nothing, therefore, would satisfy her 
but a brand new suit of clothes. We may smilea 
ghastly smile at her ignorance, but the absurdity 
of her pride is only a little nore conspicuous than 
that of her aristocratic neighbors, 


SPIRIT LETTERS. 
(Evangelist.) 

WHEN a spiritual medium quarrels with his 
wife, he should first be sure that she possesses none 
of his secrets ; else some such mishap may occur as 
that which befell one Flint in a New York court 
on the 3ist. Sued by his wife for non-payment 
of alimony, he was exposed as a writer of fraudu- 
lent letters from ‘‘Spirit-land”—the agency em- 
ployed in getting at the contents of notes from 
his numerous dupes being a tiny tea-kettle with a 
little Croton water in the shape of steam. Spirit- 
letters were written by Flint—so his wife testifies 
—for two dollars and a three-cent stamp. But 
Mrs. Flint stopped that source of income, and 
those who would peer into the unknown are now 
left desolate, at least until they find another 


party who is willing to “steam” for them at a 
rearonable charge. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. 

(Sentinel of Freedom.| 

THE most useful expenditure any man indulges 
in is that which gives him blood, bone and muscle 
and brain power, which keeps him in sound 
physical health, buoyant, active, vigilant and 
energetic, and by a parity of reasoning it follows 
that the poorest economy is that which begins in 
the kitchen. Yet, putting the two together and 
acknowledging their truth, it by no means follows 
that an extravagant kitchen is conducive to 
health, or that a man’s physical condition is to be 
measured by the amount of money he spends on 
his table. There are other things that go towards 
the making of good blood besides thirteen courses, 
with soup at one end and pastry at the other, 
and if the statistics were on hand they would 
show a prepondering weight in favor of the poor 
against the rich. The bad cooking of this coun- 
try has been the theme of many a pen, but it 
requires no great skill to cook a joint and a 
potato, and we will put the man who has nothing: 
more against the man with the thirteen courses, 
with a certainty of carrying off any sanitary 
prize that may be offered. Our dyspepties are 
tound among the rich—not the poor, among those 
who live freely and work with brain more than 
with hands, who stay long at the table and tempt 
precarious appetites with choice viands and deli- 
eate tid-bits, who heat their stomachs with wine 
and chill them suddenly with ices, and whose 
nervous energies are on a perpetual rack. 


CONCERNING NERVOUSNESS. 
(Christian at Work.) 

Do you find, while still on the sunny side of 
forty, that you cannot hold your pen, tea-cup, or 
your half of the singing-book without tremulous- 
ness? Something is wrong. You are guilty of 
some intemperance. It may be in eating, or drink- 
ing, or some secret sin which shall be nameless 
here. Possibly itis overworking. Said alady who 
had not walked for seventeen years: ‘‘ You see 
I tried to do everything, and somehow it settled 
in my spine.” All honor to that commendable 
ambition that would know how to do everything 
necessary ; but to do it a// often proves suicidal. 

Nervousness is prominent among the infelicities 
of the intellectual. The slamming of a blind, the 
creaking of a door, while youare driving brain and 
pen for ‘‘ more copy,” become intolerable. Studied 
calmness, on the part of those consciously nervous, 
and quiet carriage toward those whom we see in 
this pitiable condition, will greatly ameliorate 
matters. Make nervous people happy if possible. 
Allay their fears by timely tact and hopeful 
atmospheres. He who by cheerful diversion or 
soothing tone seeks to calm and quiet these un- 
fortunate ones does God service. Each such 
effort made for the Master's sake is an offering of 
sweet-smelling savor to the great High Priest, 
who is touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 

BROTHER COLTON. 
(Religious Heruld.) 

THE Rev. Mr. Moore of Bolton, Conn., has 
named an infant George Colton, after the famous 
old clergyman who occupied Mr. Moore’s position 
at the head of the Bolton church one hundred 
years ago. We remember him in our younger 
days as a man more than six feet in height and 
straight as an Indian. Accordingly he bore the 
name—‘‘ the High Priest of Bolton.” The story 
is told that being in the Center church in Hart- 
ford on a certain occasion at some public service, 
Rev. Dr. Strong, the pastor, called out to him ; 


* Brother Colton, 
Of Bolton, 
Will you step this way 
And pray ?”’ 
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Religions Hetus. 


Sunday-school lesson for August 20, Proverbs 
iii. 1-19—The Value of Wisdom; for Aug. 27, 
Prov. vi. 6-22—Honest Industry ; for Sept. 3, Prov. 
xxiii. 29-35—Intemperance. 








Letters have been received at the office of the 
American Missionary Association conveying the 
news of the death of the Rev. Edward P. Smith 
on the coast of Africa, whither he went in the 
spring on business connected with the African 
missions. He has long been prominently and 
actively engaged with the Association. The next 
number of the Missionary Herald will contain a 
sketch of his life. 


A very welcome incident of the rededication 
services of the Lewis (N. Y.) Congregational 
Church, recently, was the paying off of the debt 
on the building. Mr. Beecher preached the ser- 
mon on the oceasion to a very large audience, 
and on the Sunday following, as a correspondent 
writes, ‘‘some of the Brooklyn people came up 
from Elizabethtown, and we lifted the debt, rais- 
ing in half an hour $655.” 


Dr. Barnas Sears reports that the Peabody fund 
for Southern education afforded $97,150 last year 
above expenses, and will afford this year over 
$100,000. The common-schools are in a flourish- 
ing condition in all the States except South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Louisiana, and Dr. Sears’s re- 
port says that a change in the government of 
these States stands in the way of their improve- 
ment in schools. ‘Those schools consequently re- 
ceive but a small portion of the fund. Over 
1,000,000 children are attending schools supported 
in part by the fund. 


It was admitted recently in the House of Lords 
that the practice of ‘‘ confession” was spreading 
in the Church of England, also that a great num- 
ber of Roman Catholie works, which did not bear 
on their face any distinetive characteristics of 
that faith, were circulated from house to house, 
and that many young people bought them. The 
nonconformists lay the blame in each ease at the 
doors of the Establishment. Separate Church 
from State, say they, and if abuses then creep 
into the former the whole nation will not have to 
shoulder then. 


Letters from our occasional correspondents, says 
the N. Y. Tribune, show that the interest of 
religious classes in the great camp meetings and 
seaside summer cities under the auspices of cer- 
tain churches continues largely to increase. 
Crowds throng to Shelter Island, where religious 
services begin at 4 a. m. and continue until 10 
p.m. The great Methodist rallying point, Ocean 
Grove, bas reached the limits of a small city, and 
is the scene of constant religious observances, 
temperance conventions, &c. The pavilion seat- 
ing 10,000 people is, we are told, daily crowded. 


Friends of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., are 
very much gratified with the response several 
Boston gentlemen have made to an appeal for 
funds for the new Lewis Hall to be put up in con- 
nection with the institution. The sum was not 
large —$3,100—but most acceptable. The Balti- 
more Sun speaks of the gift as ‘‘ among the signs 
of the return of a fraternal feeling between Massa- 
chusetts, the leading State of the North in intel- 
ligence and patriotism, and Virginia, the mother 
of States and statesmen.” The college is under 
Lutheran auspices, but maintains an unsectarian 
charac-er. 


What lent special attraction to Oberlin’s ecom- 
mencement this year were the Finney memorial 
meetings lasting through the whole of Friday the 
4th inst. Among the principal speakers on the 
several occasions were Rey. Dr. C. P. Bush, of 
Boston, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, of Detroit, and Rev. G. F. Wright, 
of Andover. The addresses indulged in remin- 
scences largely and were correspondingly interest- 
ing. Eleven students graduated from the the- 
ological department. A correspondent of the 
Advance writes as follows about the institution: 
‘* The class graduating from the Classical Course 
numbered thirty and that from the Literary 
Course fifteen. Three ladies were among the 
thirty who completed the regular college course. 
One member earned $1,225 by his own labor during 
the four years bet ween entering college and gradu- 
ation. One kept his expenses down to $225 a year 
throughout his course. The average expense 


of the class per year was only $337. Compared 
with student expenses at Eastern colleges, these 
figures show what opportunities Oberlin offers to 
young men and women of small means who want 
an education. About twenty-five per cent. of all 
the students in the Institution are practically self- 
supporting. The recognized necessity of keeping 
down the cost of education so that this class of 
students may not be excluded, throws a heavy 
financial burden on the college in these hard times. 
Its regular income fell over fifteen thousand 
dollars short of its working expenses last year. 
But it has never done better work, nor had more 
to do, than now, and its friends have faith that it 
will somehow and somewhere find the means to 
keep on with its great work. Nearly thirteen 
hundred students have been in attendance the 
past year.” 


The new Public Worship Regulation Act was 
passed by Parliament chiefly to check ritualistic 
innovations in the form of service. If a rector 
indulges in any ‘* Catholic” ceremonies he can be 
called up and warned not to do so any more and 
made to pay costs for putting a judge to the trouble 
of telling himso. The latest case is that of Rev. 
Arthur Tooth of St. James, Hatcham, who has been 
in the habit of celebrating the communion with 
less simplicity than is becoming. For instance, the 
service in one case was preceded by a procession 
moving from the vestry to the communion-table, 
upon which or the ledge immediately above which 
eandles had just been lighted. That procession 
consisted of boys in cassocks carrying incense, 
lighted candles, and a crucifix on a pole, and was 
attended by Mr. Tooth himself or his curate in an 
alb, girdle, amice, stole, and chasuble, with a cap 
called a biretta on bis head. Having arrived at 
the communion-table the service proceeded. The 
different vessels were censed, the biretta was 
taken off the head and laid with ceremony on the 
table ; water was mixed with the wine ; the prayer 
of consecration was said with the back of the 
celebrant turned to the congregation ; the cele- 
brant knelt at certain parts of it, and afterward 
elevated the sacred elements above his head. He 
made a sign of the cross in the air toward the 
congregation, the ‘‘Agnus Dei” was sung; the 
great bell of the church was tolled ; two boys held 
up lighted candles high in the air, then retired, 
and the holy communion was then received either 
by the celebrant himself alone or by himself and 
one other person. On another occasion six little 
figures of angels with gilt wings were placed on 
the communion-table. Judge Penzance, of the 
Court of Arches, informed Rector Tooth that this 
was not allowed by the Prayer-book, and that he 
ordered a ‘‘monition” to issue against him to 
refrain from such practices. 


—Bishop Wiley of the Methodist Church, sta- 
tioned in New England, will change places with 
Bishop Foster at Cincinnati, Northern winters 
being too severe for him. 

—President Chapin contributes to the Congre- 
gational Quarterly a biographical sketch of Rev. 
Dexter Clary, one of the founders of Beloit Col- 
lege, and for twenty years a preacher in Wiscon- 
sin. 

—Prof. Henry Day, of the Yale Seminary, 
strongly opposes the practice of responsive read- 
ing of the Scriptures as a part of Congregational 
worship. He prefers the old-time simplicity in 
the form of the services. 

—The North Congregational Church of New 
Bedford calls Rev. A. H. Heath, of Providence, 
R. I., a Freewill Baptist minister whose sympa- 
thies draw him towards the Congregationalist. 
The calling church is Dr. Quint’s late charge. 

—Miss Helen L. Storke, a graduate of Vassar 
College, and late Professor of Latin at Wellesley, 


dies’ Department in Olivet College, of which Dr. 
H. Q. Butterfield is President. 

—Rev. M. Schauffler, missionary of the Ameri- 
ean Board in Austria, reports that he is about as 
much opposed in his work by the Lutheran or 
Reformed Church there as by the Roman Catho- 
lics. Sectionalism is as strong an enemy as super- 
stition. 


—A party from Williamstown, Mass., says the 
Adams 7'ranscript, is camping out in tents on 
Ball Mountain, and having a glorious time. Of 
course they are, the party being composed of min- 
isters and their families, among whom are Dr. 
Mark‘Hopkins, Rev. A. C. Sewall, Rev. J. H. Den- 
ison, and some others. The ‘ Wilderness” is a 
good place for preparation in more senses than 





one, 


accepts the appointment as Principal of the La-. 





General Aetws. 








MonpDAY, AvG. 7. 

Bluford WV was cross-examined in reference 
to the whisky prosecutions.——The Senate de- 
bated the Hamburgh resoiution, Messrs. Edmunds, 
Morton, Logan and Eaton taking part. The re 
ports of the Committee on the Mississippi election 
were presented. The Conference Committee on 
the River and Harbor bill reported that the¥ had 
reached an agreement.—The Democrats carried 
the Alabama election by 20,000 majority, which is 
a gain over 1874. 





TUESDAY, AvG. 8. 

The Senate passed a bill for the formation of a 
new territory, to be called ‘‘ Pembina,” and to be 
taken from the upper portion of Dakota. Fur- 
ther debate took place on the Hamburgh resolu- 
tion. ——Nothing but political talk was done in 
the House. The Indians of Northern Texas are 
becoming troublesome.——Hallet Kilbourn began 
suits for fabulous damages against the Speaker 
of the House and some of its members.——The 
Conference Committee on the Legislative Appro- 
priation bill reached an agreement.—-WSaitschar 
occupied by the Turks. 





WEDNESDAY, AUG. 9. 


Unemployed workingmen held a large meeting 
at Cooper Union, in which work was demanded 
and city officials were denounced. Gen. Tcher- 








nayeff has massed his forces at Banja.— Mukhtar 
Pasha’s troops are placed on half rations. Gen. 
Antitch defeated the Turks at Sienitza.——The 


Vivisection bill was read a second time in the 
British House of Commons. Mr. Hoar replied 
to the speech of Mr. Lamar, made a few days ago. 
The bill giving the carrying of the United 
States mails to the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany passed the House, but met with opposition 
in the Senate. . 








THURSDAY, Ava. 10. 

Mr. Lord introduced a resolution in the House 
that interference with negro suffrage should be 
promptly punished. Passed. Political debate 
was continued in the Senate.——Agreements have 
finally been reached on all the appropriation bills. 
— Senator Logan was before the House Sub- 
Committee investigating the whisky trials, and 
denied all connection with the conspirators. He 
said Bluford Wilson must have known that some 
of his statements were not true.—~—The report 
that Gen. Grant will succeed Gen. Sherman as 
General of the Army is not believed in Washing- 
ton. A conference of cotton-dealers and pro- 
ducers was held in London. 











FRIDAY, AuG. 10. 


Senator Morton opened the campaign in Indiana 
with a speech at Indianapolis. John G. Hill, 
of Boston, was appointed Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury.—The Senate adopted an 
amendment restoring the franking privilege. It 
also voted to establish fast mail trains over the 
Hudson River, Pennsylvania, and connecting 
roads to Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
Omaha. The House decided to adjourn on 
Monday at 4 o'clock. The Venezuelan Claims 
resolution was passed.—The school amendment 
was. passed by the Senate in evening session. 








SATURDAY, AvuG. 12. 

In Congress, the Senate laid the adjournment 
resolution on the table, discussed the Hawaian 
treaty, agreed to conference reports of executive 
and judicial and leg‘slative and diplomatie appro- 
priation bilis, 2 id listened to an analysis by Mr. 
Windom of t':ie Democratic claim to economy. 
The House a: the conference reports on the 
bills above ai i to, and indulged in a political 
discussion.— bataure, President of the French 
Council of Staie, was elected a Senator for life. 
——aA repulse of the Turks was reported.—The 
second of the two races between the yachts Made- 
leine and Countess of Dufferin, for the Queen's 
Cup won by the American yacht America twenty- 
five years ago, was won by the American boat, 
the old America following the yachts over the 
course, and beating the English boat. 


SUNDAY, AuG. 13. 


A rumor reached the West that Crooks had met 
and annihilated the Sioux.——The first portion of 
Wagner's great opera, ‘* The Ring of the Niblung,” 
was successfully performed at Bayreuth before a 
large audience, which included the Emperors of 
Germany and Brazil, 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Aug. 7, to Saturday, 
Awg. 12. 

The Money Market.—Never was money so 
plentiful in New York as during the week just 
ended: call loans on Government bonds were gladly 
made at the rate of one per eent.a year, while on 
other securities the rate was but little higher. In- 
vestments have been more numerous in State and 
railway securities than in Government bonds. The 
$2,100,000 in new 5's, offered by the Treasury De- 
partment on account of the Geneva award. was 
awarded to Fisk & Hatch at 105.05, go'd. equivalent 
to LI7K, or & per cent. less than the street bids for 
the same class of bonds. A new mining board was 
organized in New York, though the necessity 
thereof does not seem visible to anyone but the 
members themselves, a mining board being already 
in existence. 


Financial Quetations—Gold,— 


Monday, a Saturday, 
Aug. 7. Aug. 9. Aug. 12. 


GR CAO) 050 MIB ccc ccese MEK cccccene lll 

Legal Tenders..... OB.T cccccece OD.88 .nccesee 89.68 
Government Bonds,.— 

(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 










of sales.) 

Sixes, IAR1,r........ BIBI ccccccce 119% 

Sixes. I881.c ....... SHOE cscccese 120% 

5-20, IARH, PF... eee e BIG ccceccee DB cece 

5-20, 1885. ¢......... ee 116 

5-20, 1865, r.n....... WIE, cccvcccs yx 

5-20, 1965. c.n....... BET% wcccoces Ww 

he. SS BEOM cccccse 1191 

SMM, WHAT, C..c0.ccces i cscawane 119% 

SOR, WH, B..ccccecce BEIGE coscccce SOI 

5-2, 1968, C......0006 1% 1214 

_ 2 BERRIES ee 15% 

10.40, ¢........ wnat 119 coos 119 

Fives, 1881, s bescesee WETS .cccccce 7 

Fives, 881. ¢........ BETES nenscees 7 

Currency anee biarne SE bosseene 126% 

Foreign Exchange.— 
A days. 3 days. 

Lundon prime bankers, 4S7@ART «= A B@A_BO 

Bids for State Bonds. 

Alabama 5s, ’85 - 68, C.1.. 1878... — 
do 5s, "86. . fia, G.R. 1887... — 
do 8s, "RH . 68, G.C. 1887... — 
do 8a, *88.... y. fg. G.1,. 1883... 117 

Ark. fis, Tunded. 2 - 68, G.L., 1891... 120 

do 7s. L.RA&Ft. a y. 68, GT. 1892. . — 
do a. & LL. — —_ 
do 7s, Cie BRN, - _ 
do 7s, Me oO. — “4 
do 78, Ark. C. _ 14 
Connecticut tis..... _ 58 
Lapedienes onges 91 d a 

do 7s, new bonds. 105 N.C. coup.. off.J.&J. 42 
= 7s, indorsed... 100 N.C. do off.. A.&O. 42 
7s, gold bonds 1046 Fund. act, 'f6..... . 

oaent Mvecpavesce — do «Oe 8 

Til. coup. 68, "77..... 100 N.C.N. bd... JL& J 6 

Ill. 6s, coup. 79..... mw N.C..N.B..A.40.... 6 

Il. War loan..... .. WI N.C., 8.T., class1... — 

Kentucky fs........ 101 do do ion 

Louisiana 6s........ 40 do do 3... — 

Louisiana N. B..... 40 | en 107 
do N.F.D.... 4 do . RO 14 


i 1 
Rhode Island 6s ... 108 


do fe, L.B...... South Carolina 68.. 33% 
do 8s, L.B.... ) do 6s,Jan.&€Ju. 32 
do 8s, ln 1875 40 do 68, Apr.&Oc. 32 
= 1900. _ do F-A., 1866. . 32 


do L.C. o ROT. as. 40 








Mich: fs. | 78- 79..... - doL Cc. “89, A&O 
ao is. bessabes do Ts of 1388 .. 33 
do = 10% do Non-fund. b % 

Missouri 6s, 16 eS 100% Tenn. 6s, old........ 

o fis, uf bende . Ww do 6s, new,. 

Asylum or U.d. - do p.b.. 1867 

H. & St.J., due "6. _ do consol........ 7 

St. J., "B6....... _ do ex. mat. coup 66 
a . eee ~ do consol, 2d se. ay 

N.Y.R. B’y Loan.... 2 do deferred... ... 4 
.Y. Coup., B. L.... 10245 D. of Co. 3. 65s 1924. 71% 
4 a . 1877... do small b..... 7i% 

Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susq., lst 113. C. & Tol. s.f........ 16 
do 24. 107 °o n. b... m4 
do 34.101 «=C. P. & A., newb... 105 
do leon.g — do old b..... — 

Bost. H. & E.. an m 18% Det.,M.& Tol. b... — 

do uar. 18 Buff. & Erie, n. b... 106 

Bur. C. Rap. &Minn. — Buff. & St. L. 7s..... 102 

Ist 7s,@ 40 Kal. & W. P.,ist.... — 

Ches. & O. 66, Ist... 27% L.S. Div. b...... Sess TON 
Chic. , eae i. — ry Cons. c., Ist. 106 
ee ist m. 114% L.8. Cons. r., Ist... 106 

Inc... 16 do cons. ¢. 2d... — 


Joliet & C.. Ist me.. 110 Mar. & Cin. Ist m... — 
Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 1003 


de Ist a 114 
m 





= Bt 
. Y. C.&H., ist MR 118 
C 121K 


Lehigh R4h¢ N. Y. & H. ist M.C 121 
Am.Dock kimp: b.. 92}¢ H.R. 7s, 2dm. ’85... 111 
cC.M. & 8t. P. 2d Harlem Ist m.7s c¢. 120 
73-10 97 do do i7s,r. 120 

do itstm.,8s,P.D 115 No. M. Ist........... 95 


do Ist m..is,GRD 100% Ohiod MisaC.8.¥. 937 


do Ist m.,LaC. D 102% do do con..... 92 
@o do L&D — do do 2dcons 4% 
do do H.&D — C.P.goldb.......... 09 
do do C.&M P., San Jo. 
do consol. 8. F.. 91 C. P. Cal. &Ore. ist. 92% 
do 2d mort....... — C.P.L.Grant b’dsa, — 
C. & N. W., 8. F..... 105X West. Pac. bonds... 994 
do int. B.... i4 U. Pac., Ist. 105 
do cons. b.. 105 do land grante.7s 1044 
do ss eee do _ Sep g 
do Ist. m. 108 At. & Pac. L.G.M.. - 
do Rs gid. b 95% $ Pac. R. b. of Mo. @X 
do ivnsaiecs >, R. of Mo..lstm. — 
Pen. Ist. m cony.. : 100 do 24 m.... 85 
lowa Mid., 1 M., ts. _ P. Ft. W. & C. Ist, . 120 
Gal. & Chie. Ext... 105 do do 24. 109 


Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 104\4 do do 3.. — 
win. &8t.P.istm — Clev.&P..con.s.f. 108 
do 2a fo do 7 apeve 104% 

Cc. C,C. KL. Ist ia.5.f 108% C.C.& 1. C., - 4) 
do oO 24 bane - 


i ° 
Del. Lack. & rw, 2 2a: 10934 EB. W.& Oo -c. ist.. — 


Mor. | "Bs. ist. m. > 18s do do 24.. — 
2d m. - WI Alt. & T. H., Ist m. 106 

bo B. 1900. do 
do CON..00 — do 2 

do 7s, ‘71... 105 = B.& 8. Ti.. ist m. 86 
do lst con. gold. 10% Tol. P.& W..E.D.. & 
Erie, Ist M., Ex 110 do W.D. 87 
do 24,7 is, 1879. “My do 


3d, 78, 1883... 103% do Cc. 7... — 
Tol.&Wab..lstext.. % 
do ist St. L. div ¢ 


do Sth, 7s, 88..... — 
Long Dock bonds. . . 105 
B.,N.Y.&E.lst w.77 90 

do . Bas. 90 
H. & St. J., 1. fa. = 


| = 


o 

| Dub. & ‘Sioux. 1 ist on 106 
do 24D 

Cedar fF. & M., lst.. 8934 





iad. B. & W., lat.... — 
do %?m.. — 
Mich. So.7 pe 2d. = 
M.S.&N.1,8.f.... 100 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Aug. 12, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 23,616 pack- 
ages. Exports, 3,969 packages. There was good 
steady demand all the week for fresh make cream- 
ery butter at 29 and 30 cents. Finest fresh make 
dairy butter in half-firkin tubs sold at 26, 27 and 28 
cents; and best June make in firkins went at 25 and 
Zi cents. Northern Welsh butter, through by ice 
cars, was only partially sold at 23 and 2% cents; 
balance is poor, and goes over unsold. Choice 
Western creamery and dairy mske is scarce and 
wanted. Fair to good lines Western went for ex- 
port at 16 and 19 cents; and the market closes 
firm with light stocks. We quote: Finest cream- 
ery and full-flavored dairy make, %@28c.; Fresh 
make, middle and southern Tier Counties, State 
butter, 23@26c.; Northern N. Y. Welch per ice 
ear, Ware.; Yellow Grass make, Western dairy 
packed, 17@20c.; Yellow Grass make, Western re- 
packed butter, lik@ise.; debris of the market, 
2 Le. 





Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 72.328 boxes. 
Exports, 78,280 boxes. Gold 111%. Cable 48s. 6d. 
Fancy factories sold at 94@9Xc., with occasional 
sales at l0c.: but the bulk of sales were at 8@%c. 
We quote: State factory, fancy, 9¥@i0c.; State fac- 
tory, fuir to good, 8@9e.; State factory, partly skim- 
med, 5@ic.; skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 
2@5e. 

Eges.—Fresh near-by marks are wanted at 18 
and 19¢. Western are dull and lower, We quote: 
near-by marks, fresh eggs, per doz., 18@19c.; West- 
ern and Canada, l6@l7c. 


Beeswax is dul! and lower, say 31@32c. for pure 
wax. 

Beans are duli but firm. We quote: Mediums, 
%@1.10c.; marrows, $1.40@#1.50. 

Tallow sells quick at 8\%@se. per Ib. 

Hops.—Choice State were sold in considerable 
lines for export and home trade at IS@20c., and 
fair to good lots are dull and nominal. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILDIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


Neo. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 











We give particular attention to DIRBCT DEALs 
iNGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and we preeeet, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. mail or telegraph will 


We shal! be prences to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD Coupons 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
eeresk. to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 








FARRACUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, No. 61 Liberty Street, 

NEW YORK, July Ist, 1876. 
niin nieniehaabntannaveyae pebeeceeseceh a 0 








Reinsurance Reserve. ° 868 77 

EEE EM 3.025 00 

NET SURPLUS................. see 163,945 87 
DOE Bic ccecsicceecwnscscs ° 433,839 64 


JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


S/TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
10 BROADWAY, NEW Yor! 


Gam Capital.. -af3R098 98 














tal Assets, Ji 
I. REMSEN LANE, } Ris 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supperter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with ay ed and BEAUTY of 

— ents in yr rL 
aren te all ot sicians. 
anted, Sam bag 1, as to 
don cord, 7 £3 1.75. To 
Agents at % cts. y "bite size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
“8 front 1s desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y.’ 




















AGENTS WANTED. 


pean their money selling “ Dr. 
hase 's Improved (#2) sceipt 

goaee's Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS }! poscr* hy ‘Bret hare 


Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
fish, and others. Now is the time to secure tora 
tory. Catalogues sent free. Address, AM. PUE 
co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago. or Cion, 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $S0 a 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 
Ohio. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 














aSSENT aN, /ANTED for the new 


we rev oune’s 
ELIZA |} fae yi se eee Dustin, 
YOUNG. gia ay a Va. 
$5 to $20 per dayat home, Sam Co., Hes wort ual 


A MONTH,— Agents wanted. 24 best 
— articles in the workd. One sample 
.ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit, ich 





$] 9 n a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Muine. 


ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Clee Cards, 
Marble, Snowflakes, Scroll, Dam ack. 
a's have over i100 st yles. Agents 

. FULLER & 0O., Brockton. ass. 


$10 aday. fmployment rorall. 7-shot Revolv- 
er. $8.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., . Y. 


ARE YOU OUT of EMPLOYMENT ? 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Subscrip- 
tion Books. many of which find a ready sale even 
in these times. Some of our agents are clearing 

ten.doliars perday. D. APPLETON & CO., Pub- 

lisher4, 549 and 551 Broadway, New }¥ York. 

500 AGENTS WANTED! Samples 
free by mail. with terms for clearing 

from $5 to $10 per day. Two entirely new articles; 

salable asfiour. H. B. _W ‘hite & Co., Newark, N. J. 


50: FIN LY PRINTED BRISTOL ViSIT- 


ote. 
wanted. A. 





Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 

The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centenvial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Acents selling 
histories should sell this bouk also. Everybody 
buysit. The greatest success of 0 vear. Send 
for circular. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 
518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





8 2 § a day sure made by Agents selling 

our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 3 samples, worth 

$5. sent. post postpaid, for 83 Cents. Illustrated Cat 

alogue tree, H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
[Established 1830.) 


$57.GO Arent Brodie per week.— 


articles are just patented. Samples sent free to 
all. Address 
w. . H. ¢ CHIDESTER, » 218 Fulton 1 St., N. ¥. 


C Pictures of TILDEN «od HAYES, 22x 
28 inches. Samp!e co oy, vy mail, FO conta. 
rge Discounts to Agents, J.H. BU FFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, 


“The Centenary Portrait” 

















sTeel- WASHINGTON.-PutE 





Marshall’s Stee] Plate Engrav- 
$3.00 jg ot ante ei if 93:00 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS, 


“ Powerful and able.” —DORE. 

“* Magnificent engraving.”—EVEKE‘T. 

“A masterpiece.’’—D. HUNTINGDON. 

* Beyond comparison.”’"—BANCROFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.”—DARLEY. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 
BR 


Addre 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656. 2% Murray St., N. ¥. 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of —. combining the 
ure extract f wi 














he best Chocolate. It" g 
is used like ordin- 3 
{Ze 
ot 
aH 
+ % 
Price, 
75 cts. 


Per 


Package. E. FOUGERA & CO, 
fer ole w Gen. Agents, 


and Grocers. 30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


THE RESULT 





The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &e., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
Por sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


Nos. 111 aud 113 William St., New York. 
SLYGLE Copies, & O13.; PiR HUNDRED, 





Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
550 Broadway, New York, 


Factories, West Meriden, Conn, 


FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs where 
exhibited. from World’s Fair of 1853 to American 
Institute Fairs of 1873, 1874 and 1875, inclusive. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1 
Superior Bells of Copper and 9 mounted 
With the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Liustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104. seneeccancte 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA. 
t@ Llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


 ORFICE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1875. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
frem Ist January, 1875, to Sist De- 
are 3 

Premiums «n Policies not marked off 
PN IE dace anccnveesdccgceces 2,455,372 87 


29, SM 75 





5,340,021 88 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 


No Policies have been issued upen Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off frem Ist Janu- 

ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875...... 6. 1 23, 3.134 68 
—_——~ during the same — 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ 21477 % 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks $10,314,540 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2.544.200 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 207,000 u 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at..... 454.087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 2,076,360 50 
SY DR Ns dsdansswscccccnnncnacsinsenas 365,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,019,940 x2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gould pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT _L. STUART, 
a G. DE FOREST, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HORACE GRAY 


J. D. JONES, 

Cc am ES DENNIS, 
w. H. Moorg, 
At Coit, 
LEWIS CURTIS, } 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, | 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DovGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, ° 
C. A. HAND, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low, JOHN ELLIOTT 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, | SAMUEL HUTCHINSON. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t.J 


10,000 
CHROMOS 


FOR SALE. 


Admirably adapted for Premiums. 


WILL BE SOLD 


AT A 


GREAT REDUCTION. 





For particulars address 


FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray Street, 
Box os. New w Yori ork. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKIN® 


Bird Dra r 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XIV., No. 7. 
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Che Household. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


7 E are frequently asked, ‘‘ What is the best 
\W sewing machine’ and fifteen or twenty 
years ago the reply would unquestionably have 
been ‘‘ Wheeler & Wilson's,” for we did not then 
suppose it possible that any invention would at 
all compare with it. 

A few years after we received a ‘Grover & 
Baker.” The little troubles that sometimes per- 
plexed us in using ‘‘ Wheeler & Wilson’s” had 
always seemed insignificant when compared with 
the time lost by hand-sewing, and we had no 
thoughts of complaining. But after using ‘‘ Gro- 
ver & Baker's” we forgot our first love. The 
machine was less complicated, the work so strong, 
the stitch so perfect, no ripping save by coaxing, 
and we could do more and better work, we 
thought, and with less fatigue than on our first 
machine. 

We were perfectly contented. Work rolled off 
from under our hands with marvelous rapidity, 
and, truth to tell, being able to accomplish so 
much in so short a time, we did indulge in a few 
more tucks and extra ruffles, because it took so 
little time, comparatively, to make the children’s 
clothes ver, tasteful. That was folly. It must 
be confessed that there was much noise and little 
talking when either of these machines was in 
energetic operation. 

Just at the height of our dreams of perfection 
‘Willcox & Gibbs” came to us to disturb our 
great repose and contentment. The “ Noiseless 
Machine’! The idea of a quiet house and a little 
real enjoyment while at our machine, without 
diminishing the amount of work to be accom- 
plished, was indeed a ‘‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished” and to be accepted with a grateful 
heart. Noiseless, beautiful stitches, the perfec- 
tion of ‘‘hemming,” ‘‘felling,” ‘‘ tucking” and 
‘** quilting” were at our command—all, surely, that 
the heart of a good housewife could desire ina 
machine. Skilland invention can surely no farther 
go. Tobesure the work would sometimes rip, and, 
whenever started, the ripping was very effectually 
accomplished ; but that, we soon learned, was our 
ignorance, and with riper knowledge the trouble 
ceased. Always ready to accord all praise to 
other machines, yet we turned to the “ Willcox & 
Gibbs” with infinite content. Lately the new 
‘* Automatic Attachment” has apparently removed 
all causes of complaint in fastening the thread, 
although the mechanism is not quite as simple, 
but with this attachment it is worked with even 
less noise than before. 

But now comes Beckwith’s machine, to be oper- 
rated by hand or by foot, at will. That will bea 
relief. How often have we risen, after some 
hours’ steady work at the machine, with aching 
back and almost crippled with numbness, and 
pain in feet and ankles. To have a machine on 
which one can change, using foot or hand with 
equal facility, and find the work equally good, 
would indeed be a blessing. We are not yet 
familiar with the ‘‘ Beckwith,” but are pleased 
with it as far as our knowledge extends, because 
we find a very perfect, even stitch, and in that the 
machine is capable of doing all kinds of work 
well, both plain and ornamental, but chiefly be- 
cause we see that operators may be relieved, when 
working it by hand, from the great strain on the 
hips and back, which constant use of the foot has 
shown to be often injurious. 

Next in our own experience follows the ‘* Do- 
mestic,” of which we only know enough to be sat- 
isfied with the variety of work which can be 
accomplished on it, and only object to it as being 
so noisy. We have seen no work that has pleased 
us better. It is more complicated than any ma- 
ehine that we are acquainted with, but when it 
becomes familiar through practice the security 
and ease with which the work can be fastened, 
the self-regulating tension, requiring no care on 
the part of the operator, and other peculiar ex- 
cellenees, cannot but compensate for any little 
annoyance from the noise and any unusual intri- 
cacy in the machinery. 

But there are now before the public so many 
excellent sewing-machines that it is quite difficult 
to give advice in selecting one. Then the im- 
provements in all sewing-machines are so great— 
each year developing something new—that one 
ean hardly recognize an old friend with these val- 
uable improvements or added conveniences. So 
great bave been the changes in some that we sup 








posed to have reached perfection, that it will not 
be strange if our present favorites should, in a 
few years, be considered crude and clumsy com- 
pared with the wonderful developments that are 
in store for our children and grandchildren. 

How little did our housekeepers of fifty years 
ago, when spinning and weaving at home, dream 
that all that hard work would be done by machin- 
ery ina few years! And to faney it possible that 
their wearisome, endless labor with the needle 
would ever be performed by a machine was quite 
beyond their powers of imagination. 

There are so many really excellent sewing-ma- 
chines now in the market that we think one can 
hardly go astray in making a purchase. If the 
‘automatic attachment ” on Willcox & Gibbs's is 
found to perform all it promises, we must say 
that, so far, we have seen nothing better, and, for 
the sake of its quiet, noése/ess movement, it will 
always be a favorite. 

The sewing-machine is doubtless a great help to 
the weary, a great blessing to the heavily-laden 
mother and housekeeper—or it should be ; but all 
have need of caution lest they make this good 
gift a curse. Let us look back to the time when 
sewing-machines were unknown, and compare the 
amount of cloth, time and stitches necessary to 
make the most elaborately fashionable dress then 
with that which is piled on the ordinary dress of 
the present period. Look at the ruffles, puffs, 
flounces, &c., that mothers put on even a little 
girl’s dress, to say nothing of the amount required 
on their own. Think of putting one hundred 
yards of ruffling on one dress! And any lady 
knows that is but a small estimate of the number 
required for some stylish dresses. If there were no 
way to have it made but by hand, how many 
dresses would be so elaborately trimmed ? 

Knowing how rapidly all kinds of sewing can be 
done with the machine, is there not danger that 
ladies will be beguiled into a great waste of time, 
money and material by the possession of that 
which was designed to give them rest and time to 
use for their own improvement and for the wel- 
fare of others? Aside from the temptation to ex- 
travagant expenditure of material, time and 
strength, if not very careful there is danger of 
many becoming devotees of fashion, who, but 
for the ease and rapidity with which the work is 
done by these wonderful machines, would have 
made better mothers and happier homes. 

The wise will see this danger and resolutely turn 
from it. We can hardly understand how sensible 
women ‘can be so beguiled by fashion. In their 
own hearts they cannot but acknowledge that the 
excesive use of trimming now in style is not in 
good taste, that fashion fools her votaries by en- 
forcing styles that all must see are ludicrously ex- 
travagant. If common sense ever becomes the 
mistress and fashion the servant, as she should 
be, many of our modern improvements and useful 
machines will be more truly appreciated than they 
can be now, when compelled to aid the foolish and 
extravagant instead of ministering to the comfort 
of the weary and overworked. 





Che Hittle Folks. 
CHUBS CHICKEN. 


By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


( {HUBBY Merton and his papa had been in the 
/ country. Dot and Plum Bun went too, but 
they ran about so much that I can’t count them. 
They never stop long enough to be counted. But 
it is no matter either way, for lam only going to 
tell youabout chickens, and not children, this time. 

The party brought home two young roosters 
and a little pullet. On the way home, Chub, who 
is five years old if he is a day, put his thumb and 
forefinger gently on Dot’s nose, one each side. 

‘* Dot,” said he, coaxingly, ‘‘ say hen.” 

‘**Hen,” said Dot, through her nose. 

‘*Say rooster,” said Chub. 

‘* Rooster,” said Dot. 

‘*Say pullet.” 

‘*Pullit,” said Dot. And Chub did pull the 
poor little nose till it was horridly red. Of course 
Dot put up her hand to it as soon as she could get 
Chub’s fingers off of it, and very naturally asked 
him what made him do that. 

“Why, you said ‘ pull it,’” said Chub, ‘‘and I 
did pull it, just as you told me.” 

Dot does not understand it to this day, but 
Chub considers it a good joke. He is going to try 
it on his Aunt Alice as soon as she comes home. 

‘** But——” 

Oh, the chickens, sure enough! Well, two were 











“honest” roosters, Chub informed his mamma, 
‘‘only they crowed kind o’ weak yet. When they 
get bigger, mamma, they'll crow awful, and then 
you'll have to wake up early.” 

“Then suppose we have chicken pie, pretty 
soon,” said mamma, blandly. : 

*O, mamma, you wouldwt kill my chickens, 
would you ? Besides, one’s Dot’s, and one’s Bun’s, 
and the biggest one’s mine. Ain't he pretty? But 
I don't think he'll ever, ever, taste good in chicken 
pie—he ain’t the kind, mamima, honest.” 

He was, indeed, quite handsome in his line, and 
he has never ‘‘tasted good” in chicken pie yet, 
though that is not his fault. He was as smart as 
he was handsome, too, for as this is an ‘‘ honest 
and true ™ story, as Chubby says, I shall tell you 
just what that remarkable chicken did. 

Bunny’s pullet was a little creature whom its 
mother had forsaken. It felt very forlorn in the 
great strange barn. At first we put them to sleep 
in a barrel turned upside down, thinking the cat 
might like chicken pie, too, and be in a hurry to 
get her share. When we opened the barrel each 
morning to let them out, Chubby’s big rooster 
was always covering Bunny’s little one with his 
wing, just as if he were its mother, and as they 
moved off to their breakfast he would go clucking 
along exactly like an old mother hen. 

A few weeks after this the Merton family were 
going on a pic-nic excursion up through Craw- 
ford’s Notch of the White Mountains, up to the 
great summer hotel called Fabyan’s. This is in 
full view of Mount Washington. Of course they 
wanted a choice lunch, for the pic-nie dinner they 
were going to have in the cool green woods. I am 
sorry to have to tell you that Dot's little roly poly 
of achicken had to fall. Chubby’s rooster, the hero 
of this story, stood by the headless chicken in 
silent wonder and grief, with his feathers ruffled 
up, to betoken his swelling heart; a kind of 
chicken mourning I suppose. When the cat came 
up to offer her sympathy and take a look he 
would drive her away. And this he did not only 
once, but fouror five times. Sometimes he would 
stand over the body of his dead friend, and some- 
times sit down close beside it. At last, after an 
hour or more, cook came and carried off the 
friend of his youth, and then the poor fellow wan- 
dered about the yard looking the picture of grief. 
It was forthwith decided that such a hero, wise, 
tender and brave, should spend his days and 
nights in plenty and peace, and be handed down 
to his grave in a green old age. 

‘* For,” said Chubby, ‘‘ how cow/d we eat such 
a nawful smart chicken as that ?” 





LITTLE WEST-POINTERS. 
By C. W. R. 


HE afternoon sun streamed brightly in 

through the school-room windows, and many 
restless glances were cast towards the clock that 
ticked away the remaining minutes so slowly. 

The second class in geography were ‘‘ bounding” 
Maine and New Hampshire with yawns not set 
down on the map, and an unusual stir and inat- 
tention betrayed the longing for school to be 
** out.” 

Tom Ellery, whose lessons were over for the 
day, sat at his desk intent upon writing on a sheet 
of foolscap in a large, legible hand. It could hard- 
ly be a composition, for, in printed capitals at the 
top, he had written ‘‘ Notice!!!" with three ex- 
clamation points. 

As the hands of the time-piece finally reached 
the longed-for point the tower-clock pealed forth 
three strokes, and at the sound of the teacher's 
bell all rose and began rapid preparations for 
leaving. 

Tom hurriedly signed his name to the paper and 
then started off, and once outside the door he ran 
across the yard to the gate, where he fastened the 
notice to the gate-post. It was instantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager, excited children ; 
the girls also manifesting great interest, although 
in this matter they were quite excluded. The 
lines that had been the cause of Tom’s earnest 
labor were as follows : 

“The members of the Snow-Fort Corps of Engineers, being 
thrown out of work for the season, are requested to meet 
right away in Bob Davis's back yard, to organize a corps of 
cadets. No plebes taken under five years. Please wait in 
the wood-shed. No one need apply if they are not willing to 
obey the orders of Tom ELLERY, 

ist Captain.” 

Tom's acquirements in literary culture were as 
yet rather limited, but, fortunately for him, his 
readers were not stern critics, and they received 
his indiscriminate use of person with placid ap- 
probation. 
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Will Harris, whose home was in an opposite di- 
rection to ‘‘ Bob Davis's back yard,” threw down 
his bag of books, taking praiseworthy care, how- 
ever, to toss it in a corner of the yard. Having 
satisfied his conscience that his books were prop- 
erly disposed of, he started off with the group of 
wild, hallooing boys, all as eager for the formation 
of a company as if the success of the Centennial 
depended on it. When all were assembled in the 
wood-shed Tom mounted a barrel, and having 
screamed an imperative ‘Be still, will you!” he 
began his speech : 

** Now, boys, 1 heard some one say that it wasn’t 
my company just because J say so. Now I tell 
you that it 7s, because I thought of it first and I’m 
the oldest; besides, I've got a first-rate set of 
trimmings: Mr. Hall gave me his plume when he 
graduated, and I’ve got a good red sash and a 
splendid sword. Any way, if yon don't want me 
to be captain say so now and elect some other 
feller.” 

Here Capt. Ellery modestly waited for some 
dissenting voice, but Tom was quite popular with 
his school-mates, and the fact of his possessing so 
many of the requisite “trimmings” was a qualifi- 
cation not to be disputed, and all began to talk at 
once, expressing their willingness to have him 
for their commanding officer. ‘* Well,” said he, 
“here's a blank-book and——who'll lend me a 
pencil? -All right! Ill write down the name of 
the company. Let's call ourselves ‘The West 
Pointers.’ Tll sign first. T-h-o m-a-s N. E-llery! 
there. We must have two lieutenants. What do 
you say? Yes, an adjutant, too, of course. Well,” 
slowly looking around, ‘tI think we had better 
have for lieutenants Harry King and Jack Ellery, 
and Bob Davis for adjutant. Will they do ” 

This nomination was agreeable to the boys, who 
elected the candidates by acclamation. And then 
began the recruiting of the privates. This busi- 
ness was not accomplished in a usual or thorough- 
ly conventional manner, still the result was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the parties concerned, and 
the meeting was on the point of adjourning when 
a little fat boy came slowly up to the door, and 
after hesitating a moment, bashfully walked up 
to Tom and said, 

‘Tommy, mayn’t I join” 

“Hallo, little Stout! what piece of mischief 
are you up to now ”” said the patriarchal Tom 
patronizingly. 

Little Stout, who was a funny roly-poly boy, 
with very bright, mischievous eyes, urged his re- 
quest, but Tom, who loved to tease, said, 

‘* How about those eggs, Mr. Stout ?” 

Georgie Stout blushed, but persisted bravely, 

‘*No matter about that. Put my name down. 

Tom shook his head and remarked mysteriously, 

‘* Do you like ice or eggs best, Georgie 7” 

‘*Now, Tom, that’s mean,” said Georgie. ‘‘ Why, 
that was two years ago, and I was only five. I am 
seven now.” And little Stout tried to look suffi- 
ciently dignified to justify belief in his seven 
years. 

‘*No,” said Tom, gravely. ‘I am afraid you 
are too young !” 

‘* Tellus what you mean, Tom ; what did hedo ” 

And Tom was plied with questions on all sides, 
for the children knew by a twinkle in his eye that 
he was not in earnest. 

‘*Shall I tell, Georgie ?* 

Little Stout laughed and said, 

** Yes, I don’t care. I was only five then.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “once there lived at Fort 
Reilly, where we were stationed, an officer named 
Stout who had a little boy, and right next door 
lived another officer named Bentley, and he had 
a little girl. One day Mrs. Stout took her little 
boy and went next door to callon Mrs. Bentley. 
Eggs were very scarce that season, and Mrs. Bent- 
ley had packed away a big jar full in one of her 
upstairs rooms. Well, little Stout and May Bent- 
ley, a little witch about four years old, went away 
while their mothers were talking, and locked them- 
selves in the room where the eggs were. After a 
while the two mothers began to wonder where 
(ieorgie and May were. So they went upstairs, 
but they could not get in the room. They knock- 
ed and called, but the little midges would not 
open the door, or I guess they could not turn the 
key. So, after a longtime, Mrs. Bentley told May 
to throw the key out of the window, and at last 
they opened the door from the outside, and what 
do you think the two monkeys had been doing ’ 
The floor was covered with matting, and they had 
broken all the eggs on it to make a sliding pond ! 
Now, I leave it to the company if such a boy is 
old enough to join our corps '” 

The children enjoyed the misehief related by 
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Tom, and evidently regarded little Stout as a 
hero. 

‘““He’s no chicken, Tom!” said Bob, approv- 
ingly. 

‘*His mother said,” proceeded Tom, ‘‘ that she 
tried to wash the egg off his clothes, but when 
she put a hot iron on it made scrambled eggs of 
‘em.” 

‘Say, Tom, can’t I join?” persisted Georgie. 

‘“ Well, yes, I think we'll give you a trial. I 
say, boys, bell make a good quartermaster, for 
he knows how to lock a door first rate! Now, 
let’s have a drill.” 

Off they trooped towards the beautiful plain, 
and soon the boys were drawn up in line, quiet 
and docile, as if terribly in awe of their officers. 
They were learning the first accomplishment of a 
soldier—to salute. Tom marched around his men, 
criticising and giving advice, uttering all his com- 
mands with stern, short snaps, imitating very 
comically the manner of the officers of the port. 
He was striding in front of the line when an un- 
lucky twist of his foot sent him sprawling in the 
most undignified prostration before his company. 
Nearly all the boys burst into a shout of laughter. 
Tom sprang to his feet, pulled out his blank-book 
and cried, ‘‘Five demerits for every boy who 
laughed !” Which dread sentence instantly awed 
the boys into silence, although many of them 
choked and coughed to conceal the fun that 
threatened to bring still more severe punishment 
upon them. 

Under the trees in front of the Cadet Barracks 
another and a larger gathering of young soldiers 
were taking their first lesson in tactics. The 
candidates for admission to the U. 8. Military 
Academy were being marched about, with their 
arms hanging stiffly at their sides, their little 
fingers apparently glued to the seam of their 
pants, and their faces expressive of the solemn 
interest they felt in life as it had suddenly been 
revealed to them. The cadets, elegant in gray 
clothes and big brass buttons, who had been de- 
tailed as drill-masters to this ‘‘awk ward squad,” 
had but one year before occupied the same miser- 
able position. But no ‘fellow feeling” made 
them ‘‘wondrous kind,” no memories of their 
own unhappy ignorance of one year ago gave a 
softer quality to the tone of command. They 
were fully equal to the time and place ; confident 
of their own superior knowledge, they regarded 
these ‘‘ plebes” as worthy of no consideration. 

The boys of Tom's company found themselves, 
by one of their maneuvers, quite close to the 
plebes, and, with the hee@lessness of youth, they 
stood watching the drill, laughing without re- 
straint when occasionally some egregious mistake 
was made. And when, to the relief of the forlorn 
youths, the ‘‘recall” was heard, they followed 
them, with an almost patronizing familiarity, to 
the sally port, where they vanished. 

“Attention! company !” shouted Tom; ‘It is 
almost time for parade, and I think we had better 
not drill any more to-day. Be in ranks just as 
quick as the morning-recess bell rings. Boys that 
miss their lessons and are kept in will have two 
demerits. So you'd better look sharp. There's 
the band. I’m off!” And suddenly dropping 
his soldierly manner Capt. Tom started off in 
haste, for well he knew that to appear at even- 
ing dress parade in the then condition of his 
hands and shoes would be a breach of domestic 
discipline likely to consign the captain of the West 
Pointers to ignominious seclusion on the coming 
Saturday. The boys quickly dispersed, the scene 
changing as the music of the band called forth 
the cadets, who marched over the green velvet 
plain with the rose-tinted clouds of sunset floating 
above their heads. 
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HOW GIRLS CAN LEARN TO BE 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


] YEGIN with your own things and your own 
J place. That is what your mother will tell 
you if you rush to her, enthusiastic with great in- 
tentions, and offer to relieve her of half her house 
keeping. Don’t draw that little bucket of cold 
water to have it poured back upon your early 
zeal. Reform your upper bureau-drawer ; relieve 
your closet-pegs of their accumulations of gar- 
ments out of use a movth or two ago. Institute 
a clear and cheerful order, in the midst of which 
you can daily move; and learn to keep it. Use 
yourself to the beautiful,—which is the right,— 
disposing of thing as you handle them, so that it 
will be a part of your toilet to dress your room 
and its arrangements while you dress yourself 





leaving the draperies you take off as lightly and 
artistically hung, or as delicately folded and 
placed, as the skirts you loop carefully to wear, or 
the ribbon and lace you put with a soft neatness 
about your throat. Cherish your instincts of 
taste and fitness in every little thing that you 
have about you. Let it grow impossible to you 
to put down so much as a pin-box where it will 
disturb the orderly and pleasant grouping upon 
your dressing-table ; or to stick your pins in your 
cushion, even, at all sorts of tipsy and uncomfort- 
able inclinations. This will not make you * fussy” 
~—it is the other thing that does that; the not 
knowing, except by fidgety experiment, what is 
harmony and the intangible grace of relation. 
Once get vour knowledge beyond study, and turn 
it into tact,—which is literally having it at your 
fingers’ ends, as I told you,—and order will breathe 
about you, and grace evolve from commonest 
things, and uses, and belongings, wherever you 
may be; and “putting things to rights” will not 
be separate task-work and trouble, any more than 
it is in the working of the solarsystem. It will 
go on all the time, and with a continual pleasure. 

Take upon yourself gradually,—for the sake of 
getting them in hand in like manner, if for no 
other need,—all the cares that belong to your own 
swall territory of home. Get together things for 
use in these cares. Have your little wash-cloths 
and your sponges for bits of cleaning: your fur- 
niture-brush and your feather duster and your 
light little broom and your whisk and pan; your 
bottle of sweet oil and spirits of turpentine, and 
piece of flannel, to preserve the polish, or restore 
the gloss, where dark wood grows dim or gets 
spotted. Find out, by following your surely 
growing sense of thoroughness and niceness, the 
best and readiest ways of keeping all fresh about 
you. Invent your own processes ; they will come 
to you. I shall not lay down rules or a system for 
you. When you have made yourself wholly mis- 
tress of what you can learn and do in your own 
apartment, so that it is easier and more natural 
for you to do it than to let it alone,—so that you 
don’t count the time it takes any more than that 
which you have to give to your own bathing and 
hair-dressing,—then you have learned enough to 
keep a whole house, so far as its cleanly ordering 
is concerned.—NSt. Nécholas. 





Puyles. 


A MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 





The initials of the following characters name a hero whose 
exploits were celebrated throughout the ancient world: 

The priestess of Venus who threw herself into the sea 

The maiden who pined away until nothing was left of her 
but her voice. 

One beloved by Apollo, and who went to sea in a chest. 

A giant who stole cattle, dragging them by their tails into 
his cave. 

A hero who caused Cyclops to lose the sight of his one eye. 

One who swam every night across the Hellespont. 

The faithful swineherd of Ulysses. 

The divinity by whom the most solemn oaths were sworn. 

ELLA. 
A METAGRAM.,. 

Entire I am bright and beautiful; change my first letter 
and Iam dark and cloudy; behead me and lam a machine; 
now change my first letter and [ am fate: change it again 
and I am part of a ship; once again change it and Tam found 
in every house. EstTHeER MILLER. 

A CHARADE, 

My first is a building; my second is a model; my third is 
very industrious; and my whole tells us what we did not 
know before. EVA. 

A FLORAL ENIGMA, 

To one-eighth of a marigold, one-fourth of a rose, and one- 
fifth of an aster, add one-fifth of a pansy, one-seventh of a 
fuchsia, one-seventh of a verbena, one-cighth of a geranium, 
two-ninths of a gladiolus, two-thirteenths of an orange-blos- 
som, and one-fourth of a lily, and you will make a flower 


which loves the early hours. WILLIE X. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
Something essential. 
A plant, 
Grain. RACHEL. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. ACTors. 


A consonant. A consonant 

An animal, An obstruction. 

A compartment, Coin. 

A verb. A verb. 

A consonant, A consonant. 
MINNIE BLAISDELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2. 
A Biblical Enigma.—* Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and 
let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth.”’—Prov. xxiv., 17. 
Positives and Comparatires.—\1. Corn, corner. 2. Ledge, ledge: 


3. Count, counter, 4. Till, tiller. 5. Bet, better. 
A Square Word.— HOM E R 
OMEGA 
MERIT 
E@G@INA 
BAT AZ 


A Metugram,—Toe, rice, trice, Wiek, tick 
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Farm and Garden. 








IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTING MANURE. 


HE practice of keeping barnyard manure shel- 
-L tered from the weather is continually gaining 
in favor with farmers. To accomplish this object 
successfully covered sheds are found indispensable. 
In England this plan is very widely practiced. 
The animals are fed and littered in covered stalls 
in which the manure accumulates throughout an 
entire season. These stalls, ten feet square, are 
placed in a shed of any desired length, open at 
each end, but when occupied closed by doors. The 
stalls are separated by movable bars, so that 
when they are taken down a wagon can be driven 
through the shed to remove the manure. The 
floors of the stalls are sunk about three feet below 
the level of the ground, and the cattle are not 
taken out until they are sold or slaughtered. Dur- 
ing this time the manure accumulates, mingled 
with litter cut to a length of afewinches. As it 
is trodden down closely the air does not gain ac- 
cess, and consequently it does not heat. It de- 
composes gradually, being kept moist by the 
jiquids discharged. All the fertilizing elements 
are thus preserved without loss from washing or 
evaporation. 

The cattle fed in this way are not only fed with 
economy but maintained in good health. They 
are daily carded, and kept clean, and being well 
supplied with water manifest entire contentinent. 
The increased value of the manure by this plan 
has been repeatedly proved. The experiments of 
Lord Kennaird showed a result in wheat equal to 
55 bushels per acre with manure thus protected, 
against 42 bushels with common barnyard dung; 
and in potatoes the yield per acre was 471 bushels 
with protected manure, against 297 bushels with 
the usual kind. These results clearly show that 
the gain in manure by this method is much more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the extra cost. 


COST OF FEEDING. 

A CORRESPONDENT inquires what is the average 
cost per day for keeping cows in a good flow of 
milk, and how much less it ought to cost after 
they go dry: also how much food a fattening steer 
will consume in a week. 

The answer in both cases depends in some de- 
gree on the capacity of the animal, and still more 
on the kinds of feed, and the right proportion in 
blending them. In some cases within our knowl- 
edge the cost of feeding has not exceeded 6 to 8 
cents per day for cows not in milk, and should 
not in any case exceed 9 or 10 cents until milking 
commences. When the cow is to be kept up to 
her best milking capacity, the feed should be 
nearly doubled in amount, and the cost should 
range from 10 to 15 cents per day. If it exceed 
this limit, it proves that the mode of feeding is 
defective, or that the cow is an exceptional ani- 
mal. 

In the case of a stall-fed ox it would require two 
and a half per cent. of the live weight per day in 
hay or its equivalent to sustain the vital functions. 
Beyond this all the feed given would go to in- 
crease the weight. A steer of 1000 pounds would 
consume 175 pounds of hay per week to hold his 
condition, without gaining flesh. If 50 pounds of 
grain are fed in addition to this, it ought to gain 
8 or 10 pounds in weight. The more additional 
feed it can be made to eat and digest, the more 
rapidly it will gain flesh, and the less will be the 
cost per pound for the beef made. 


THE CABBAGE AS A FIELD CROP. 

AMONG the profitable crops to be grown on the 
farm, cabbages hold an important place. They 
are not by any means so extensively cultivated as 
they deserve to be. In the vegetable garden they 
are of course indispensable for family use. But 
to every farmer who raises stock it is scarcely less 
important as afield crop. About ten thousand 
heads can be raised on an acre, which, at the low 
estimate of three cents per head, amount to three 
hundred dollars in value. But if taken from the 
field and sold at this price, there still remain the 
loose leaves and stalks which afford a considerable 
quantity of nutritious food to milech cows, at atime 
when grass begins to fail, promoting and keeping 
up a flow of milk in the fall which is not easily 
obtained from any other food. 

Where the soiling system has been adopted cab- 
bages should by all means be used as one of the 
crops in the succession. The elder Mr. Quincey, 
ot Massachusetts, who is the highest authority on 
the subject, regards cabbages among the most im- 





portant plants for soiling purposes. They come 
in play at a time when the nutritive value of 
grasses has been injured by frosts, and when the 
food of stock is changing from succulent grasses 
to dry fodder, and are therefore especially valuable 
for the dairy. 

Cabbages may be grown on almost any soil that 
is adapted to corn, if an abundance of well rotted 
manure is used. The manure of the hog-pen 
usually produces the best results. 

This vegetable has been greatly improved within 
a few years, and some of the varieties are very 
superior. It is highly nutritious, and the yield is 
very productive. An acre will easily grow 10,000 
heads, and, at an average of five pounds each, 
would produce twenty-five tons. 1t is highly prob- 
able that by selecting the larger varieties, and 
manuring abundantly, this product could be 
nearly doubled. 


WHAT TO PLANT? 

TAIs inquiry is often raised by farmers, but it is 
one which every man can best answer for himself, 
provided he has the necessary facts on which to 
form his judgment. Unless the material facts are 
all clearly presented, no man can safely advise 
him. If they ave thus presented he is then in very 
little need of advice. In fact, there are no two 
cases in which the conditions are precisely alike. 
One man would perhaps find that, as a leading 
crop, turnips would pay the best ; another would 
find his interest in corn ; a third would possibly 
see more money in sugar-beets ; a fourth in pota- 
toes ; and so on through the catalogue. The con- 
ditions that determine the profit are different 
in each case. Therefore if each of the above men 
plants according to the conditions in his own case 
he will make a profit. But if they should change 
crops all around, without changing conditions, it 
is nearly certain they would all lose money. 


PROFIT OF SHEEP. 

THERE is probably no stock on the farm that 
can be made to pay better than sheep if they are 
rightly managed. With less than a pound of grain 
per day to each, in addition to good hay or roots 
in due proportion, they thrive remarkably, and 
gain in flesh and wool at a rate that is often sur- 
prising. In addition to this the manure is always 
a source of profit, especially as a renovator of 
worn-out soils. We have known a number of 
cases of farms badly run down that have been ef- 
fectually restored almost entirely by means of 
sheep manure. If any of our readers have land 
that is hard to reclaim, we advise them to try this 
method, and they will soon discover the truth of 
the adage that ‘‘ the tread of the sheep is golden.” 
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A BENEFICENT WORK. 

THE following extract from a letter by a lady 
prominent in good works in Brooklyn conveys its 
own moral and appeal : 

Auguat 6, 1876. 

“T notice to-night in the Christian Union of this week that 
they acknowledge the receipt of $5 as a gift to the Brooklyn 
Sea Side Home. And this only increases the desire which I 
have had for some days in my thoughts. I want some one to 
write a short article for the Christian Union, giving some 
facts in connection with this charity, which may encourage 
others to contribute to this noble work. I do not know who 
the originators or contributors are, but I do know something 
of the results of the money spent in this direction. Every 
Friday I hear from the lips of these Bethel women their 
great gratitude for the week they have spent at the Sea Side 
Home at Coney Island. And, indeed, it seems to change the 
whole expression of their faces. Last Friday that poor Mrs. 
——, deserted you know, by her husband, came with her little 
emaciated baby and seemed quite overcome with the good 
that her trip of a week had done for her baby; and she says 
“they told me perhaps I could come again.’ Poor old Mrs. 
-— and Mrs. —— are down there; every woman going must 
take a child, so they were to take two motherless children in 
the neighborhood. They all tell me of the great kindness of 
the matron and officers of this institution ; about fifty are re- 
ceived each week, and the time of sojourn for all is limited 
to one week, but one woman told me that if they had paid 
two or three dollars a day they could not be made mvure com- 
fortable. Now this kind provision for our poor sickly Bethel 
women fills me with such intense feeling of gratitude to the 
kind hearts who provide this blessing, I want some one to ex- 
press it in words. This morning I was so filled with joy over it 
that I could talk of nothing else ina short interview I had 
with Mrs. ——-, and it seemed so strange that [ should see this 
notice in the Christian Union to-night ; so I make bold to ask 
you toask Mr. King (if he is not too busy) to put ina little 
article. 8. J. B.”’ 


We can cordially endorse all that is said by this 
writer. Any contributions received by us will be 
turned over to this excellent charity 





EXPIRATIONS.—LOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 





REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made 
either by check, draft, or Postal money order, as 
currency is liable to be lost in the mails, and is at 
the risk of the sender. As far as practicable we 
desire out-of-town remittances to be by MONEY 
ORDERS. When checks are sent, the banks 
charge us for collection. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s.; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the 
change in the date of their address-label that their 
money has been received; new subscribers will 
get their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should 
a formal receipt be desired, three cents or a postage 
stamp or postal card must be enclosed with the 
remittance, for that purpose. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 

Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co. having moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St., aud in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 











COUNTRY VISITORS. 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VoutumEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The 
price of the periodical is given below. These 
prices include no premiums, except where specified. 
N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 
in this list, write us, and we will give prices by 
return mail. 


MONTHLIES. 
Monthiy 


Ch mt CODD ee OS 


S8es23shses355 25: 


fat et OD Ct me DS 


se 8 


Advance 
Scientific American 


with supplement, 5.95 
Companion 41 


Satetotatitateton 
BeERSS 


Bae 


Youth's 

Alliance 
* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail! price, $5.00. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four ccpies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (al) 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check. 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order or 
H. C. Krxa, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others whe 
actasagents. Address 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New Y wrk. 








Avaust 16, 1876. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


JUST ISSUED. 


A LIVING FAITH. $1.50. 


BY GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 


* He is an independent thinker, with every mark 
of conscientiousness and earnestn ss of Christian 
purpose about his ecuntributions.”—Zion’s Heraid. 
—— ‘The b ok is one which will give Mr. Merriam 
a high position among the spiritual writers of the 
day.”’—N. Y. Times.——“* We gladly bear witness to 
the sweetness and light of these essays, as well as 
tothe choice quality of mind and heart which bave 
inspired them.”—Congregationulist.——**' We do not 
kaow any mun who is more clearly called to the 
ministry of reconciliation.’’—Christian Register. 

all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & Cu.,, 


BOSTON. 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PU BLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 
Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration “ bates 











$150. 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 





GB™ Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES ! 


Centennial School Singer ; 


Or, SONGS OF PATRIOTISM AND PEACE. 
By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


128 large Pages: 
Price, 40 Cents; 836 per 100 Copies. 











The peat LF SCHOor. SINaaR” 
was prepared by Prof. GEO URTIS and WM. 
OLAND BOURNE, gentlemen ~he oy fitted for 
the work by their connection with the Public 
Schools of New York City during the past twenty- 
five years. 

The **Centennial School Singer’’ is a pa- 
triotic companion for 
The Family, The F'estival, 
The Choir, The Concert, 

The School, The Social Circle, 
and the Campaign! 
containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 

and Hymns of our Union. 

The **¢@entenvial Scheol Singer’? would be 
bey mee in every Home and School throughout 

e land. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If yo 

Il it, send direct to the 


bookseller does pot se 
Publishers— 

Our Publications are sold by Booksellers all 
over the world. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 








“Tam certain that the work will prove of decid- 
ed value to all who make use of it.” — Dudley Buck. 


PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


(JUST READY.) 
A Practical Guide to the Study ot 


THOROUGH-BASS, HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 


FOR ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SCIENCE, IN A SHORT TIME, 


With or Without the Aid of a Teacher, 


Including 730 Questions, Iustrated by 582 
Examples from the Best Writers. 


By H. R. PA LMER. 








“IT shall recommend it to my pupils and others 
asa book from which they can obtain the most 
usefu! inf« yrmation with the least effort and in the 
easiest way.’’—Wm. Mason. 

“lt will meet a want which has never before 
been met.’’—L. O. Emerson. 

“Itis the best work of the kind that has ever 
come under my observation.’’—Adolph Bawmbach. 





Bound in Cloth, price by mail, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


10 CENTS. 


COOD MUSIC. 
VERY CHEAP. 


On one sheet—4 pages—large octavo, fine paper 
. “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.”” Quartet or Cho- 





— 


~ 


Centennial Hymn. Quartet or Chorus...Zundel. 
“O hush Thee, my Baby!” Solo....... Macirone. 
The Two Suitors. Quartet for Male Voices. 

King. 
All four sent by mail, postpaid, for 10 Cents. 
50 copies, $2.50. 100 copies, $4.50. 


FRANK JENKINS, 


 } 





ro 























0 MY SAVIOUR, HEAR ME, 101 
Fanny J. Crospy. “ Hear my prayer, O Lord.” —Ps. 39: 12. Hvupert P, MAIN 
Slowly. ~ —_ 
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1. O my Sav-iour, hear me, Draw meclose to Thee; Thou hast paid my ran - som, 
2.0 my Sav-iour, bless me, Bless me while I pray; Grant Thy grace to help me, 
3. O my Sav-iour, love me, Make me all Thine own; Leave me not to wan- der 
2 o@ -~ +°s° + 2 ods 
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Thou hast died for me, Now by om _“ faith claim Par -don thro’ Thy gra-cious name 3 
Take my fear a - way; I be - lieve Thy prom-ise, Lord ; I will trust Thy ho - ly word; 
In this world a - lone; Bless my way with light di- vine, Let Thy glo- ry roundme shine; 
2 aaa cn a + eS" = 2 a . an 
a oe Teen Pe eS EE Se - a lle 
: ——_ |. rT = => 2 ee 
“9 oo ee 
7 a ie Z a ies _ _ ~ — ae 
— on 
—— == ete 4. 
2) a 4 tt 7s g— 5 oe. ee O my Saviour, guard me, 
_ y t+ O-tH-> Keep me ever more ; 
Thou, an ark of safe - ty, Let me fly to Thee. Bless me, love and guide me, 
Thou, my soul’s Re-deem - er, Blessme while I pray. Till my work is re , : 
Thou, my Rock, my Ref -uge, Makeme all Thine own. Mag | Den, SOS one eee 
-_ y ~ Chant Thy praise beyond the skies ; 
= fe A ee a 2 > ~~» rw There with Thee, my Saviour , 
ee — =r ae : t +7 $ Dwell for ever more. 
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HOW 10 DO IT. 


We want you to become acquainted with The Sunday School 
Times. Under the editorship ofthe Rev. H. Clay Trumbull and the 
Rev. George A. Peltz, it is acknowledged to be the best weekly 
paper for Christian Workers published. : 


helps, and the choicest home reading. 


THIS Is THE OFFER ! If you will send your name 
and Post Office address together with twenty-five cents, to John 
D. Wattles, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
you will receive Zhe Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for new subscribers, (persons who have not taken the 
paper within the last six months), the amount charged being less 
than one-half the regular price. If at the end of the three months 
you are not satisfied with your investment the money will be re- 
turned to you. If you think it has paid you we hope you will 
become a regular subscriber. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
THE DESK OF THE DAY 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 


Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


It gives the best lesson 








Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 
New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 262 Broadway. 








GOOD. 


active- 
y Illustrated and Attrac 


Best and Cheapest 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


ACATION TO ™ 
Publishing Co., Box 5105, N. . 


Published. 
Beautifull 














SAMPLES SE 


vy peruussion ol Ligiow & Main, 


New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE 


Embraces al! the latest improvements in teaching 
ies playing ; and 1s certain to make good players, 

the principles laid down are heeded. 50OM- 
P REHENSIVE,SYSTEMATIC, PLEASING. IT FACILI- 
TATES SIGHT READING, and is equally well 
adapted to pupils of all ages, from six years 

upward. Is used by our best teachers, and wins 
their heartiest approval, while the beauty of the 
exercises mukes their study a delight to the pupil. 
Bound in boards, price $2.5 


Mann’s New Method for the Piano-Forte, 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
Branch Store: 38 Union Square, N.Y. 


POPULAR SONGS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Offer the following songs ot H. C. King, the first 

three of which have already passed through several 

editions: the others are just published. 

Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 

Sands o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words oy oe late 


i 
Mann's 





Chas. Kingsley), With photograph of Miss 
TE PERRIS ...§0 cts, 
Light n Darkness. Memorial Song and 


Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 


Krummacher) ..... sab dense dee iach den ea 
Father Almighty. ““(New.) A Hymn of 

Thanksgiving—Solos and Chorus. (Words 

by R. W. Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 

Henry Ward Beecher.......... . §0 cts. 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). W ith portrait 

OF POR TROD io 00 8 kbp sn seenshsnsesovengs 40 cts 
They publish also Rippling Waltzes for 

four hands, by H. F. Kinc..... . $1.00, 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


TS BE 





And Milward’s “ 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


Helix’? Neeaies. 
Sold Evervwhere 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A young married lady desires a situation as 
Governess, Housekeeper, or Lady’s Companion. 
Terms very moderate.. Address 

MRS, LOUISA SAVAGE, 
68 Avenue C, New York. 


RGAE WEA +) 


TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 














Christian at Work ©6'™ CHEAP. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 





| Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 





27 Park Place, New York. 


A Profusely Illustrated | openly of a gg Pop 
ular Lisqrasare. Send 20 cts. fora s | 


me separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
IPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


& CO., 277 Park Place, N. Y. 


CSTERIINGPIAN 


Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIV., No. 7. 








DEARBORN SEMINARY, 


QRS5 


This institution for the higher education of young ladies was established nearly twenty years since, and has graduated or 


and 999 


WABASH 


AVENUE, 


Professor Z. GROVER, A.M., Principal. 
Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD, A.M., Associate Principal. 


several thousands of young ladies of Chicago and the West. 


CHICAGO, 


Ill. 


partially educated 


The course of instruction embraces Primary, Intermediate and Collegiate Courses of Study, and Schools of Music and Art, and its 
design is to furnish the amplest and best facilities for the complete education of young ladies, commencing with preliminary studies, carrying them 
through a graduating course, and conferring its diploma; and, also, to furnish in its Schools of Music and Art all the usual advantages of the 
Musical Conservatory and the Artist’s Studio. 

THE ACADEMIC EDIFICE is large and commodious, and is situated at the corner of Wabash Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, in the midst of pleasant and ample grounds; while the boarding department is a large and ELEGANT MARBLE RESIDENCE 
adjacent to the Academic Building, and belonging to the same property, where young ladies enjoy all the conveniences and comforts of the 


most refined homes, including an abundant and well-provided table. 


This department is under the especial supervision and management of the 


Rev. L. D. Mansfield, and Mrs. Mansfield, who were for seventeen years at the head of Rockland Institute, Nyack-on-Hudson, one of the 
most popular and successful seminaries in the country, who bring to the Metropolis of the West an experience in the care and culture of young 
ladies which should make Dearborn Seminary one of THE FIRST BOARDING SCHOOLS OF THE GREAT WEST, as it has ranked 
one of the first Day Schools for nearly twenty years in Chicago, where the average annual attendance has been Two Hundred students, 


The Charge for Rooms, Board, Washing and Tuition in the regular course of study varies from $350 to $500 per annum, depending upon the 
size and location of the room which the pupil occupies, while the charges for Music, Modern Languages and Art are at the usual rates, graduated 


by the eminence of the Professors or Teachers required. 


In these departments pupils who desire to pursue MUSICAL OR ART STUDIES 


AS SPECIALTIES enjoy the instructions of some of the most successful and eminent teachers in the country. 


t= Catalogues, with full particulars, sent on request. 


Applications should be made immediately (as the Academic Year begins September 13th, and the number of 
Boarding Pupils is limited) to 


Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD, A.M., Associate Principal, 
999 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Til. 





Correspondence invited. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and 
save the expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 
years. It can be done with even less expense 
and care than you bestow on your sidings, be- 
cause our materials cost less. If you are care- 
ful to use Fire-Proof Slate Paint it will not 
only resist the effects of water and wind, but 
will shield you from fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Glines’ Slate 
Roofing Painr, which neitb-r cracks in winter 
nor runs in summer. Old shingle roofs can 
be painted looking much better, and lasting 
longer than new shingles without the paint, 
for one-fourth the cost of re-shingling. On 
decayed shingles it fills up the holes und pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof that lasts for 
years. ‘‘urled or warped —_ es it brings to 
their places and keeps them t ere. This slare 
paint requires no heacing or thinning, is ap- 
plied with a brusb and very ornamental. Our 
genuine article is chocolate color when first ap- 
plied, changes ro a uniform slate color, and is 
to all intents and purposes slate. 

ON TIN OR IRON: ROOFS 

the red coloris acknowledged the best paint 
in the market for durability. It has a beavy 
body, but is easily applied; expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, is a slow drier, and never 
cracks nor scales. One coat is equal to 4 of 
any other paint. Buildings covered witn tar- 
felt can be made water-tight at a small ex- 
pense, and preserved for years. 


NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a 
specialty. Materials complete for a new steep 
or flat Roof of Glines’ Rubber Roofing cost 
but about half the price of re-shinglng. For 
private houses, barns and buildings ot all de- 
scripticns it is far superior to any other root- 
ing in the world for convenience in laying, 
and combines the ornamental appearance, 
durability, and fire-proof qualities of tin, at 
one-third the cost. Roofs laid by contract under 
guarantee. 

NO TAR OR CRAVEL USED. 

Fre for ase, oe nat aoe 

ul,econom and durable paints 

PAINT made. Prices reduced 30 per 
cent. Send for Card of Colors. 

*“ How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effect- 
ually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds’’—a 
100 pave book free to any one stating 
where they saw this notice. Write to-day! 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 
8 Cedar S:., New York. Agents wanted. 





Magic Lanterns and “tereopticons, 


& H. T. ANTHONY & Cv., 591 
. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES aND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Phot..-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
Ssnufastarers of Photographic Materials. 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the W bite Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halls. 


EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. . 


In New 
eee 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedsweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
s-rtment f Clocks, Kronzes. and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Prooklyn, N.Y 
and Ne, 122 state Street. Chicago. 


5( FIN£ CARDS, with your name, only 20 conta. 
L. G. HasKIN, Petersburg, Virginia. 








$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood buils and mallets, striped and 
oil-tinished ; full set of arches, heac and tout posts, 
put up in bag and sent by express on omy of one 

- One-third the old price. Rich u- 
facturing Co.. Ashland Bl ck, Chicago, Dl. 


R. COLTON’S DENTONIC, at Cooper In- 

stitute. To Cleanse and Whiten the teeth. 
Purely vegetable. cents. Schieffeiin & Co., 
Drugg Agents, New York, and all Druggists. 





| Moderate. WHOL 





C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-8STAI 
NEW YORK . - 
(mports and Deals in 


FANCY COODs, 


OHINA, Sey re ‘oro MAJOULICA, 
KS, 


BRON. FS ui % 
AMES, Archery, Cricket, 

Toquet, Baseballs, &c.. ~ 
And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandehers, Brackets eon- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
oand and WHOLE Th: new supplies. Prices 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


Hi. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roefs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
A stos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—ali colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proef Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, flat and round, ali 


sizes. 
Roofing and eter ad Felts, Moth-Proot 


Carpet Lining, sat “ P 
or use, and easi & ed. Send for 
Pamphiets, Price-Lists, &c. donee , 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 


64,000 GLUSH and AM. 

RICA B Ok almost 

ven away. 110, uveniles, 

autifully illustrated, at your 

own price. Mamm.th Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. send ey 

Leguat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
St.. New York City. 


What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ' 
Signal Service Barometer 


L TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate correct] 








G AND iM 
WHAT QUARTER IT COMES—in- 
valuable to navigators. 


FARMERS 
can plan their work accurding to its 
predictions. [ft will save 50 times its 
cost in a single season. There is an 
accurate thermometer attached, which 
Wy alone is worth the price of the com- 
-}4 bination. W'1l send it express paid to 
any address on receipt of $2.00. send 
Mewes Oveee or Registered Letter. 
AC T3 WANTED—SEND STAMP 
FOR CIRCULAR. 
H. W. POOL & CO.,, 
S35 Broadway, New York. 


The Boston Traveler says:—* We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal Service Ba- 
rometer, and found it to be as stated a? Messrs. 
Pool & Go,, who are honorabie and reliable.” 














